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BREATHE UPON THESE 




1 


T HE city which was to he the scene of the tell- 
ing of this tale was neither Flint nor Lansing 
nor Pontiac; the state need not be Michigan. But 
it was a city of that kind, a Midwestern industrial 
city with its noisy, haphazard but to the inhabitants 
very homelike business section, its bleaker factory 
areas, its flat and green semisuburban avenues lined 
by smaller and larger examples of that incompara- 
ble achievement of modem America, its domestic 
architecture. 

There stood, carefully divided by breathing- 
spaces of lawn and shrubbery, those bright, pre- 
cise, a little rigidly graceful “homes,” from the 
toylike three-room-and-bath-and-kitchenette cottage, 
immensely “functional” for all its amusing minute- 
ness, to the spacious Colonial or Queen Anne or 
Norman mansion a little deeper in its garden, 
though no less cheerfully -displayed to any watcher 

f 
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or peerer and within comfortable driving or even 
walking distance of Golf and Country Club. 

No other age or land has ever attempted to vie 
with these dwellings of the American people. The 
scene has, even on gray and storm-swept autumnal 
days, even amid the snow and sleet of harsh win- 
ters, a bladelike polish and perfection. The ther- 
mostats within work; hot water plashes at will from 
large-mouthed nickel-plated faucets in the many- 
hued enameled bathrooms. The handsome houses 
house comfort and the means of health, ease and 
perpetual pleasantness. The eggs consumed in 
them are dated; no baker’s hand has touched the 
daily bread. The proverbial visitor from Mars 
would say that here lived a race of man so freed 
from the crude intrusions of nature, so guarded 
from germ of plague or even the discomforts of an 
ill-balanced diet that at last, at long last, the un- 
fettered spirit could be poised for soaring flight. 

On Maple Avenue (or Elm or Duquesne) stood 
the ruddy twelve-room house, with its four bath- 
rooms and three-car garage at the end of the lot, 
of the' Paul Foster Burnetts. Its style was not as 
definable as that of many newer “homes.” Paul’s 
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father, Ezra Burnett, the founder of the Burnett 
Optical Company, had built it early in the first 
decade of the present century. Yet it was a very 
handsome house. The almost ox-blood brick was 
edged with white Vermont marble; the green roof 
sloped low and gracefully; in front white Ionic 
columns of wood supported the roof of a semi- 
circular porch; in the back a brick-paved terrace 
was open to the sky. The lawns were velvety and 
deep green with long tending, and scattered blue 
spruces and a few clumps of gleaming birches had 
had time to reach an impressive girth and height. 

Ada Burnett was better and not less well pleased 
with her house as the years went on. She thought 
that the native eclecticism which had produced it 
was happier than the imitations or variations of 
foreign styles. She thought, above all, that the 
house in which her two sons had been bom was a 
far more fitting and intimate home for Americans 
than the glittering geometric structures built by the 
disciples of famous modern teachers from Mallet- 
Stevens to Frank Lloyd Wright. She harbored in 
her way, which was averse from undue emphasis or 
any touch of verbosity, many such sentiments. She 
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had gathered a good many pieces of early Ameri- 
can furniture; she had placed about the house a 
small collection of Colonial and Revolutionary 
glassware and porcelain. Yet a flush of vicarious 
shame made her tingle when people called these 
objects “amusing” or “quaint.” She much pre- 
ferred Paul’s mock dismay at antique fiddleback 
chairs that might break down under his hundred 
and ninety pounds or at Washington pitchers which 
a sudden movement might demolish. She felt these 
objects to be in her special sense cosy and home- 
like, redolent of the ancestral and the sheltering 
in a world more and more confused, scattered and 
driven asunder by centrifugal forces. 

Her disappointments had come upon her slowly 
and half unawares. Small shocks which she had 
thrust aside, many outstretchings of her hands that 
came back empty, sudden chillings of impulse that 
seemed to her good and sane — of such accumula- 
tions of defeat had been bom each of these disap- 
pointments to face her massively at last. There was 
Paul, her husband; there were Paul Junior and Ed- 
ward, her sons, her boys. There was now, too, Paul 
Junior’s young wife, Virginia, and Edward was 
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soon to be married to Gisela von Glahn. She stood 
at the center, wife and mother; she was forty-five 
in this summer of 1942 , still slim and pliant; her 
hair had glow despite the strands of gray; she had 
always been a pastel woman and so, harmoniously 
clad, a little ageless. She stood, neither stupid nor 
ugly and with a heart as ardent as ever, at that 
center at which a woman of her age should stand. 
And between that center and some periphery be- 
yond her sight were ice and void. 

It was noftjver a question of aloneness. She rel- 
ished that. She sat today, a Sunday afternoon, on 
her favorite back terrace which faced the west. 
A breeze had sprung up and the sun was about to 
touch with its disk the dark tops of the waving 
spruces. The colors of the flower beds glowed with 
the day’s last vividness. A white eager bird note 
thinly and sweetly cleft the silence. Ada loved the 
scene, the hour; here she was on her own spot of 
natal earth amid all the circumstances that make 
up the pattern of a woman’s fulfilled life. She was 
glad that her husband had not yet returned from the 
Club; his golf was getting better and better; she was 
glad that the children were off amusing themselves. 
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Both boys were in khaki, out with their girls on their 
pathetic furloughs. Her heart ached with both ter- 
ror and pride. All that, all that was as indeed it 
should be. What, as almost always now, she dreaded 
was the home-coming of her people. Earlier in 
the afternoon she had turned on the radio to listen 
to a group of scholars and teachers in Chicago dis- 
cuss the problem known as morale in America. 
These gentlemen in voices pretentiously cultured 
and, as it seemed to her, falsely judicious, had 
debated whether it were better to attempt to arouse 
anger or hate against the enemy. She had caught 
herself laughing a little bitterly as they had rather 
agreed that anger was better, since it died with 
the attainment of its purpose, while hate had the 
ugly habit of lasting beyond the exercise of its 
original function. 

That bitter, solitary laugh still vibrated in her. 
Anger, hate ! Perhaps these were unlovely emotions. 
And, though she had read not a few articles and 
even some books, the world situation, the causes and 
precise character of the war were not very trans- 
parent to her. But the notion of anyone she knew 
feeling anger or hate or, as she had immediately 
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added to herself, love or passion or aspiration or 
dismay or despair or ardent hope — it was too dis- 
mally absurd! After the hitter laugh she had found 
her eyes moist, a thing that didn’t happen to her 
often any more. For the absence of any ardor, be 
it love or hate, be it aspiration or anger, was pre- 
cisely, as had long been clear to her, what had 
gradually created about her that icy void through 
which she no longer — oh, no longer for long — had 
tried to send even the feeblest cry. She was mar- 
ried — and might as well not have been; she was the 
mother of sons and derived from her sterile mother- 
hood not even pain. She had been stricken by the 
draft which took both of the boys. Next a pang 
with a strange core of release had been hers at the 
lightning stroke of Pearl Harbor. She thirsted for 
at least an answering pang, or cry. There had been 
neither. The boys had gone to camp with an in- 
difference tinged by fatalistic surliness. Little Paul 
had married his Virginia, bright, dainty, elegant. 
So, Ada reasoned with a lifting of the heart, some 
vestige of primordial instinct, at least, must still be 
left in the generation of her sons. But the kids, as 
they and all their contemporaries inveterately and 
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undeviatingly called themselves and one another, 
showed no sign, however shy, of either enchant- 
ment or passionate absorption, of the exaltations or 
agonies of love under the approaching shadow of 
no man knew what darkness or what doom. Their 
larkiness was edged with mutual tenderness in- 
deed. But the whole thing was still a lark, engaged 
in, or so it seemed to Ada, with a not undeliberate 
lightness of touch and intention in view of the in- 
terferences which were likely to arise. Was she, she 
asked herself, a romantic middle-aged fool? Her 
briefly uplifted heart, at all events, had sunk again 
and died another death. 

It accounted for none of her difficulties, which 
she had to face quite alone, that the two boys had 
been both in and out of college in groups in which 
isolationist sentiment rose high before that decisive 
seventh of December. They had listened to no pub- 
lic speeches on the subject; they had not volun- 
tarily exposed themselves to any wind of doctrine 
and their father had kept studiously aloof from the 
entire controversy. The Burnett Optical Company 
had had government contracts for years. Machin- 
ery for gun sights and periscopes had long almost 
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pushed out that for the grinding of ordinary lenses. 
Paul had laughingly imagined his grandfather or 
even his father coming into the shop which, he 
said, now rivaled any outfit of its kind in America, 
with the possible exception of Bausch and Lomb in 
Rochester. When Eddie, the younger boy, had once 
asked whether America would be involved in the 
war his father with that sudden noncommittal blank- 
ness which Ada knew so well, for it was her hus- 
band’s response to the whole range of human inter- 
ests except business, golf, hunting and the progress 
of optical techniques, had answered: “Anyone’s 
guess is as good as mine.” 

She looked hard at the tops of the trees and the 
reddening horizon beyond; she knew that those two 
semicircular lines on either side of her mouth were 
suddenly visible. Ah yes, of course, it all came 
back to her oldest and her sorest dismay concern- 
ing Paul, her handsome, debonair and faultless hus- 
band, and herself. How often had she not tried to 
penetrate the mystery of the emptiness between him 
and herself. Their love had seemed to be so ardent 
and so deep; they had danced and played and 
dreamed together in those unforgettable months of 
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their youth. They had married and she had ex- 
pected heights and depths, exultations and agonies, 
and had found herself the object of but another 
pleasanter and more furtively played game. The 
two boys had come within one and three years. 
Paul had been a charming and a charmed young 
father. But had not the children, too, been toys to 
him? 

The honeymoon and the two pregnancies being 
over, Paul settled down to be a model husband. 
His amatory interest in her became a matter of 
occasional accident, of having had a few drinks, of 
rare vacation moods. She could have borne that. 
She did not think, though indeed her means of know- 
ing were small, that she had ever been a very pas- 
sionate woman. What she could not bear and had 
never been able to face without rebellion was Paul’s 
massive assumption that this was as it should be. 
They were prosperous and healthy and had two 
fine children. What more could anyone want? She 
would have died, of course, rather than ever have 
spoken out directly. And what indeed — madden- 
ing to think of it — had she to speak out about? 
Nor was she the kind to transform her disappoint- 
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ment into bitterness or hostility. She knew those 
women and despised them. She wondered that their 
husbands stayed at home. She wondered equally 
why Paul stayed. What did he find here that a 
good hotel or club would not have offered? His 
endless cheerful conversation never broke what she 
held to be the silence between them. Did he know 
that there was a silence? 

He was kind and what is known as indulgent. 
She joined a women’s club which brought expensive 
lecturers to the city and charged high dues. Paul 
laughed and increased her allowance. She became 
chairwoman of the program committee. Paul 
laughed and “kidded” her before the boys on her 
intellectual attainments. When, on several occa- 
sions, it fell to her share to entertain lecturers at 
dinner, Paul was an admirable host. He talked well 
on a few subjects and had a great store of witty 
and pertinent anecdote. He chafed inwardly, she 
knew, during the lecture afterward. But he did even 
that with half-laughing moderation. Back home in 
their bedroom he yawned and laughed again. “Not 
a bad spiel but I don’t see where it’s worth five 
hundred dollars.” 
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Often enough she couldn’t deny that he was right. 
The whole thing grew hollow to her: the discus- 
sions, the gestures of the women, the half-tired and 
half-bitter emphasis on substitute values and sub- 
stitute interests. Not that many of the women hadn’t 
good minds, better perhaps than hers; they were 
not hypocritical. But things and interests that should 
have sprung out of the fullness of life sprang out 
of the withering and wilting of it. 

A desperate year followed for her, though no 
one knew. On a dim autumnal day she had dropped 
into a little semi-Gothic chapel that she came upon 
at the end of a brown country lane behind the Golf 
Club. It was an Anglican chapel of “High Church” 
ceremonial. An evensong service was being held. 
She slipped into a pew and knelt and wept. She 
went again and again and met Father Agnew, who 
did not seek to persuade her but implied that one 
must not, as Saint Paul said, be ashamed of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. She admitted that to herself, 
though she was far from sure that she could assent 
to any of the dogmas professed at St. Mary’s chapel. 
What did she find there? Something akin to all 
she missed, to all she had not, to all of which her 
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life was stripped and bare — akin to warmth, inti- 
macy, impassioned preoccupation with something 
other than motion through space and objects within 
it. Having been bom of parents vaguely Episco- 
palian and baptized she could join the congregation 
without ceremony. 

This time Paul had not laughed. Not, at least, at 
first. It was, however, not any reverence for what 
she was doing that kept the pleasant laughing wrin- 
kles from forming in his ruddy, ageless face. She 
knew at once what he was feeling. She always 
knew what he was feeling, though the origin and 
character of his feelings were quite dark to her. 
This, he thought, was going far; this tried even 
his long and cheerful patience. It was an eccen- 
tricity like undressing in public. Worse! It was 
stripping in public not the body but the soul; it 
was admitting that one had a soul; it led to every- 
thing he loathed — this seemed his only strong feel- 
ing — to the blatant admission, namely, that all he 
and his civilization stood for had not changed man’s 
nakedness or helplessness or loneliness. It let the 
universe break in upon the Burnett Optical Com- 
pany. He had muttered and at least once stormed 
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in a restrained way. “I hope you’re not going nuts, 
Ada. It’s not that I don’t respect religion and all 
that kind of thing. I won’t even say that science 
has broken down most of those beliefs, though the 
profs at Tech were pretty sure on that point. It’s 
not my business. But we’ve never been church 
people and your going in suddenly like this for 
high Episcopalianism, where they say Mass — they 
do, don’t they? — why, it looks as if you were un- 
happy or unsatisfied or needed something you have- 
n’t got. What the hell do you want?” 

That had frozen her beyond even her ordinary 
powerlessness to reply. Paul, too, had stopped sud- 
denly. He had almost blushed, as though his objec- 
tion to her, as it were, undressing in public had al- 
most shown some gleam of nakedness in him. He 
had retired the very next day to laughter, to “kid- 
ding.” “I suppose we’ll have fish on Friday now. 
Or do they go that far at St. Mary’s?” 

The sun was now a copper disk behind the trees. 
Ada clasped her hands. The consolation she had 
been able to draw from St. Mary’s and the rites and 
sermons there had gradually grown faint to her. 
The beautiful collects had somehow paled. They 
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lost their poetic glow and their meanings did not 
seem to reach her needs. She had at that period 
begun gradually to agonize about the hoys. They 
had been delightful children, it had seemed to her — 
bright and affectionate and aware. She had needed 
neither club nor church in the years of their child- 
hood or early adolescence. They filled the void be- 
tween her and Paul. To this day, when the hoys 
were twenty-two and twenty-four, she sat down often 
enough to remember, to recount to herself the traits 
and sayings of their early years. She and they had 
had excursions and picnics; their glowing eyes and 
faces had been at her knees before an open fire in 
fall and winter while she read them first Andei'sen 
and later Lewis Carroll and last Treasure Island and 
Tom Sawyer. She had kept the books. Had she 
been a sentimental woman, the pages would have 
known her tears. 

For, from the second year of high school on, a 
blight came upon them, a thing that withered and 
diminished them. There stole upon them more and 
moi'e each year a cool pervasive shame of any feel- 
ing or its expression, of any keen interest in any- 
thing but what was superficial or trivial, a degrada- 
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tion and shriveling of their very speech. A thing 
was “the nuts” or it “stank.” Astonishment rose no 
higher than: “No kidding?” Regret uttered its ut- 
most with: “Well, isn’t that too had!” Their chief 
ambition seemed movement through space toward 
indifferent goals — confessedly indifferent. “Guess 
it’s up to me to go. Oh yeah — they’re good enough 
kids.” It was by accident that Ada came on the fact 
that Paul Junior excelled in mathematics and 
physics and had a tacit understanding with his 
father that he would go into the business, as he had 
done. Edward was both a little wilder and a little 
softer; faint gleams of light broke through his mask 
now and then when Ada put a great symphonic 
movement on the instrument. Music, she suspected, 
was the one thing that broke him against his will 
and accounted for his engagement to the tall, dark, 
scrawny, lightly mustachioed (despite the frequent 
wax treatments) Gisela von Glahn. For the Glahns 
of Milwaukee were German-bom and Gisela, bom 
ten years after her parents’ immigration, was a 
pianist of sturdy memory and precise if not engag- 
ing technique. 

Now it was dusk. Oh, they ought all to be hack. 
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Violet bars of cloud streaked the greenish sky above 
the last splotch of the sunken sun. A small ache 
stole into her heart, the small old ache of anxiety 
which she had never dared express. None of her 
men wanted to be enslaved by another’s suffering. 
None wanted to be waited for. Their comings and 
goings were wholly fortuitous. Well, that was her 
burden among others. Her shoulders were calloused 
and still strong. She smiled in the dim light at 
herself. She knew why in a subterranean way the 
thought of the approaching war, of the growth of 
that portentous and gigantic cloud and then the 
lightning leaping from its monstrous womb had 
not — God forgive her — been wholly unwelcome to 
her. She knew. 

Once not so very long ago, last autumn, she had 
in a small and indirect way had it out with Paul. 
It was when the date of Paul Junior and Virginia 
Gates’ marriage was being discussed. Her husband 
had suddenly turned to her with a cold and search- 
ing eye: 

“Well, according to you, there’s no convenient 
date. Don’t you want them to get married?” 

Thfc cry had broken from her. 
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“They don’t love each other, Paul.” 

A faint contempt had come into his face. 

“Why are they so crazy to get married if they 
don’t love each other? Do you know better than 
they?” 

“Paul,” she had said, trying to make her voice 
sober and steady and unmoved, “tell me truly: do 
you think they act as though they know what love 
is? Did we act so detached and cool — so, oh, un- 
enchanted and unravished, so sensible on so low a 
plane?” 

His expression had darkened. 

“I guess twenty-five years ago people were more 
romantic. What good it’s done us — well, there’s a 
big question. Are you so happy? I’ve sometimes 
thought that if you hadn’t expected God knows what 
you’d have gone on a more even keel.” 

“Perhaps,” she had said in a small voice, “per- 
haps.” 

But he had pursued his advantage which was, to 
he just, not at all his way. He had been vehement 
as though to outcry a voice in his own breast. 

“What do you expect them to do? Smooch over 
each other in public? Sit in a comer and hold 
26 
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hands? Walk in the moonlight? I think the kids of 
this generation take a damned healthy attitude. 
They dance together, golf together — Virginia is 
good, by the way — ski together. They’re magnifi- 
cently matched. Isn’t that enough?” 

She had been coldly furious. 

“Enough? It’s exactly nothing. It’s worse than 
nothing. They fool themselves with these frivolous 
things and leave the fundamentals out — deny their 
very existence. They’re going to be frightfully pun- 
ished and suffer frightfully, though I sometimes 
wonder whether anybody is capable of suffering — 
even suffering — any more. But you’re no judge. 
I’ve long known that. You’ve murdered your soul, 
if ever you had one.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned. Who do you think you 
are to sit in judgment ” 

She had lifted her hands. 

“Let’s say no more, Paul.” Her voice had been 
cold hut suddenly small intermittent perceptions of 
hers had blazed forth in a single flame. “But I 
think it is time for catastrophe in our lives and per- 
haps in the lives of many people like us. I hopfe it 
will rouse something in us with which to meet it.” 
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He had growled softly and shaken his head a 
little. The scene had lived in her ever since, half 
like an evil dream, half like a stark reality. Her re- 
flections always seemed to lead her back to it. She 
folded her arms over her chest. The air was sud- 
denly cool. She rose to go in and heard the whir of 
two cars and then horns tooting and saw the head- 
lights of the cars drawn up beside the house send 
spears of silver into the dusk. Relieved and suddenly 
glad because of her relief she ran through the draw- 
ing room into the hall where the children met her. 

“Hello, hello, hello.” 

Gisela was the only one who came close to her 
and gave her cheek a ceremonious peck. 

“Tell Susan to hurry and give us some grub, 
will you, Ma?” said Eddie. “We’ve got a date.” 

She nodded and glanced at Paul Junior, who 
looked refreshingly grave and precise in his ser- 
geant’s uniform. 

“Know anything about your father, Paul?” 

“Sure thing. He left the club early and went to 
the office to wait for a call from New York. It 
didn’t come through till half an hour ago. He’s 
taking the late plane to New York tonight to get our 
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refugee out of hock at Ellis Island. The man man- 
aged to make the Kimgsholm all right.” 

Ada laughed: 

“Our refugee?” 

“Um-hum. Biggest living man in optics. I was 
the only one Dad told. Mighty funny the Nazis 
didn’t keep him. Anyhow, it’s O.K. now. Say, 
Virgie, did you see my gloves?” 

“I’ll tell Susan to serve right away,” Ada said. 
“But you girls help. She doesn’t like to be kept late 
even on her Sundays in.” 

“Don’t blame her,” Virginia slightly shrilled. 
“Come on, Gisela!” 

“You see, Ma,” Paul said, as though continuing, 
“there was no sense talking till we had something 
to talk about. And the guy could easily have been 
bumped off even after he got to Lisbon.” 

Her heart glowed. Her eldest had not seemed so 
near her as a grave human being in years. 

“Is it very important?” she asked. 

“Gosh, yes. Help us win the damned war. The 
guy’s a holy wonder. Where did I leave those 
gloves? Maybe in the car.” 

He dashed out. Eddie was putting on a record 
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of the first movement of the Victory symphony. 
Ada stopped for a perceptible moment before fol- 
lowing the girls into the kitchen. Was she a bitter 
old woman? Had her thoughts done injustice to all 
her dearest ones? Ah, no. She was afraid not. But 
it took so little to soothe her bruises. One drop of 
comfort colored all the liquid in her life’s vase. 
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T HE boys were back in camp. No great and cer- 
tainly no immediate danger was to be antici- 
pated for tbem. Paul Junior was an indispensable 
technician; Edward had also — Ada was faintly 
amused at the thought and suspected her husband’s 
“drag” in Washington — been detailed to a depart- 
ment the character of which seemed not quite clear. 
Virginia lived "faith her parents in the very modem 
Gates house, where her young husband joined her on 
his furloughs. She had been for two years secretary 
to an automotive executive; the factory was now 
turning out tanks and the girl’s working hours were 
endless. Gisela von Glahn had with a strange prim- 
ness told her future mother-in-law that she hadn’t the 
temperament for either business or public activity. 
Moreover, both of her parents were in poor health; 
she was the only child left at home and needed 
there. Her father was deeply depressed by the en- 
forced cessation of his business. He was a manu- 
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facturer of bed springs and metal furniture and 
no raw material was to be bad. 

In these circumstances Ada Burnett enjoyed the 
three bright but not hot summer days of her hus- 
band’s absence in New York. She was always very 
much at peace when those dear to her were absent 
on safe and good errands. All that in them disap- 
pointed or wounded her was then as though it were 
not. She could let her instinctive tenderness for 
them well up in her heart. She knew, with her 
aware mind, how incurable a fool she was in this 
regard. But she had quite resigned herself by this 
time to her need to love and, at the very least, to 
dream, when life would let her, of being loved in 
return after her own fashion which made her an 
alien on her very hearth. 

As the probable hour of their return — especially 
her husband’s — approached, she would vibrate, 
quite untaught by the years, with a pain-edged hope- 
fulness. This time all would be different. This 
time Paul would be warm and close and talk out of 
his real being and take her to his bosom after the 
sterile and the silent years. Of course, she knew 
that it would not be so. But her folly, as she bit- 
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terly told herself later, quite regularly triumphed 
over her knowledge during so and so many hot and 
cold anticipatory hours. And then would come the 
dreadful moment of Paul’s sudden bodily pres- 
ence. He would be tired and surly and, especially 
in recent years justifiably enough, too, nervously 
eager to get back to the factory to make sure that 
all had gone right during his absence. Later, in a 
day or two, he would show some enjoyment at be- 
ing home again amid his accustomed comforts and, 
on very good occasions, look up and tell his wife 
that she was looking well and that the dress she 
had on was pretty “slick” on a woman — this seemed 
the only solid satisfaction she was able to give him 
— who had really kept her girlish figure. By then 
it was far, far too late for her hungry heart to be 
fed by such dry crumbs. She was tempted to reply 
— it was years since she had done so — that she 
was totally unimpressed by his negative pleasure 
that she, at least, had escaped the matronly plump- 
ness to which her age and station gave her every 
right. 

This tim6 he did not come home but went straight 
to his office. He telephoned her from there in a 
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bright and almost triumphant voice. He had ar- 
rived — yes, that was right, with his refugee and his 
refugee’s wife — glad little Paul had told her — on 
the eleven-eighteen plane. Sure, they’d all gotten 
up before dawn. He had deposited his proteges at 
the Mansion House where they could get a good 
rest. Yes, everything in the factory seemed to be 
O.K. He’d be home for dinner. How was she? 
Fine? Good enough. Bye. See her later. She put 
down the receiver almost with a self-ironic grin. 
Good old Paul, kindly, faithful, almost brilliant — 
no, no, he must be quite so — on his own job, an 
unsurpassable husband, father, citizen. A real hon- 
est-to-goodness lump rose in her throat. Never 
mind. This was no time for private feelings. The 
whole decent world was in danger. The morning’s 
news from all fronts was disconcerting to say the 
least. Maybe the refugees had touched Paul’s imag- 
ination. Several years ago Mrs. Cronbach, wife of 
a local department store owner, people of excel- 
lent standing in the community, had addressed Ada’s 
club on the refugee problem in their city. The 
ladies, including Ada, had felt a few sharp pangs 
at the rather matter-of-fact recital. After the ad- 
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dress they had asked Mrs. Cronbach what they could 
do to help. She had replied that all she asked was 
that they use their influence to counteract, within the 
strictest limits of American patriotism, undue dis- 
crimination against able and honest refugees among 
the employees of the city. Ada had told Paul. His 
reply had soothed her troubled conscience. “If I 
could get a few more technically trained men I 
wouldn’t care who they are or where they came 
from. Trouble is we can’t get enough.” 

She saw to it that the dinner was to Paul’s liking 
— a steak, a baked potato, a green salad, bottles of 
ice-cold beer. All his superficial tastes were pleas- 
antly virile. He came in at six sharp tonight; she 
met him in the hall. He kissed her. He kissed her 
on the lips. But his own might have been made of 
flannel and again, for the hundredth time, she turned 
aside a moment to recompose her grieving face. He 
darted into the downstairs washroom. Soon he 
came out, took a last look at his well-polished nails 
and followed her into the dining room. 

“Beer. Swell! What a day!” 

He poured himself a glassful and drank it with 
relish. 
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“You must have had rather an exciting time,” she 
said. 

“Well, it was pretty satisfactory. You see it was 
nip and tuck. Nazi agents were following our man.” 

“Tell me more about him. Little Paul said he 
was very important.” 

Paul looked up from his food. 

“Important? Listen. Did you read where the 
government was asking people to surrender their 
binoculars?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“You noticed they said: Only Zeiss and Bauseh 
and Lomb. No word about Burnett.” 

“Well, of course I did. It rather disappointed 
me.” 

“Not me. We couldn’t measure up. But now! 
My man was second in command at Zeiss in Dresden 
for fourteen years. We’ll make the Zeiss stuff 
right here now. I cabled him a contract without 
time limit at $10,000 a year to Lisbon. Cheap too!” 

“Paul!” she hadn’t meant her voice to be so re- 
buking. 

He frowned a little. 

“Big for him. And what with these taxes and 
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super-super-taxes, we aren’t half through. Not half, 
believe me.” 

His face relaxed. He smiled. He emptied his 
glass. 

“We won’t let him suffer. Don’t worry.” 

Ada was glad to answer his smile. 

“Tell me something personal about him — and 
her.” 

“Well, his name is Dorfsohn — Dr. Eric — he 
spells it E-r-i-c-h — Dorfsohn. We knew him by 
reputation for years and years. He worked in Eng- 
land, in Manchester, from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight. He did some swell stuff for the British. 
Then Zeiss got him.” 

“Then they speak English?” 

“Yeah, with a funny accent, she more than he. 
But outside of that, just as good or maybe better 
than most people. Ha!” Paul laughed. “When we 
got into the lobby of the Mansion House, which we 
don’t think so hot, Mrs. Dorfsohn kind of shyly 
pulled my sleeve and asked: ‘But is this not almost 
too luxurious for us?’ I had to laugh.” 

Ada laughed too. 

“What do they look like?” 
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“Smallish. As if they’d both been plump — a 
little anyhow — once. He wears a beard. God, you 
should see their clothes! He’s got round, starched, 
detachable cuffs that slip over his hands. She’s got 
on a black satin dress and a silver brooch. We’ll 
get them fixed up. They’ll be all right. But they 
did look like a couple of heirlooms.” 

He tried to laugh and couldn’t. A shadow fell 
on his face. Ada hadn’t seen that expression on his 
face for years — not, to be exact, since Eddie had 
had a very angry appendix and had been rushed to 
the operating room in dire haste. 

“Tell me, dear,” Ada urged. 

He put down his knife and fork. He looked at 
her steadily. 

“I took them to breakfast after we’d all washed 
up. Just naturally, as you would any guest.” 

“Certainly.” 

“I’d, ordered so as to save time. When the waiter 
came with a big tray and put down the orange juice 
and eggs and toast and butter and coffee — ordinary 
breakfast, no trimmings — why, all of a sudden 
Mrs. Dorfsohn began to cry. She made no noise. 
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Not a sound. The tears just rolled out of her eyes. 
Great big tears. And she just let them roll — on 
and on and on. I looked at the doctor. He had his 
hand over hers. He did manage to control himself. 
And he said to me in a hoarse voice: ‘You must un- 
derstand, dear Mr. Burnett, that we haven’t even 
seen butter or eggs or white bread, or real coffee 
for many, many years. They are to us like things 
out of a forgotten world.’ I said, and I don’t suppose 
I should have: ‘What did you have?’ ‘Stale bread,’ 
he said, ‘made of strange substances. Maybe half a 
slice. A cup of some unpleasant bitter brew of 
ground acorns.’ ” 

Ada watched her husband. He was eating his 
juicy, rare steak but suddenly with smaller relish. 

“It brings it home to you,” she said. 

He looked up and their eyes met. 

“I’ll say it does.” 

She pondered as they ate in silence for a few 
minutes. Then she spoke her inmost thoughts of the 
moment to him, as she had not risked doing for 
long. 

“Yoji read about things in Europe,” she said, 
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“and you don’t disbelieve them. You can’t. They’re 
too ■well vouched for. And yet you just can’t make 
them come real.” 

“That’s it. But to tell you the truth, I haven’t 
tried much. Didn’t see how that would help. By 
the way, the guy has a sense of humor. When his 
wife had calmed down and we’d all eaten and we 
got up and he was helping her on with her funny 
old-fashioned cape — good stuff once, but now more 
hide than fur — he said: ‘Well, Hannah, we’ve died 
and gone to heaven, haven’t we?’ She nodded over 
and over and they kind of laughed into each other’s 
eyes and she said: ‘Yes, Erich, it is exactly like 
that.’ Quaint, eh?” 

Paul laughed with an uncommonly intimate en- 
joyment and opened another bottle of beer. Ada 
laughed too at the images his story evoked. She 
asked him to pour her a small glassful too. 

“Did you have any trouble in Ellis Island to 
get them — as little Paul said — out of hock?” 

“No, I didn’t. The State Department knew all 
about him and knew what a prize he was. I had full 
authorization from Washington and had them re- 
leased right away. But, hell ” 
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“Yes?” 

“Well, Ellis Island. Oh, it’s clean. Stinks like a 
low-class hospital, though. And the people are sort 
of — well, behind bars. They’ve got a prison look; 
they’re terrorized and they twitch with expectancy. 
You get me?” 

“Indeed I do, Paul. You make me see it.” 

“I had the papers ready and signed and an offi- 
cer of the immigration department with me, of 
course. The people were in a hare miserable wait- 
ing room — the men and women separated, wives 
and husbands too — I don’t see why ” 

“Oh,” Ada half breathed, half sobbed. 

“Yeah. And of course, in a minute the officer 
got the Dorfsohns out and they looked as if they 
couldn’t believe it. Looked as if hopelessness had 
been kind of ground into them. I had to say about 
three times: ‘Yes, I’m Paul Burnett and everything 
is fine and we’re going right to New York by the 
ferry and at the other end a car is waiting to take 
us to La Guardia Airport.’ They shook their heads. 
Damnedest funniest thing. And you know while we 
were standing there a minute I looked back at the 
others in that cage. All those whitish faces were — 
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well, blurred, you know, as if their features were 
running together.” 

“Yes,” Ada said, “yes. Why do you think that 
was?” 

Paul lighted a cigarette. 

“It was like they didn’t know which to let them- 
selves feel: whether to be glad that somebody got 
out and maybe that meant they would get out too, 
or to be more hopeless by the contrast between those 
that went and themselves. That’s the way I figured 
it out later.” 

“Did the Dorfsohns say anything about their ex- 
perience in Ellis Island?” Ada asked. 

“No. Didn’t have much chance to talk. You 
know how it is; you don’t feel like talking so early 
in the morning. We had to speed too. Just made 
that plane. And I went to sleep on it. They sat 
and just sort of gazed. I woke up once or twice 
and damned if they weren’t holding hands.” 

They got up and went into the library. Paul let 
himself drop into a deep favorite chair of his and 
picked up a copy of Time. He yawned. “Turning 
in early tonight, if I know myself. Phew!” 

Ada smiled at him. 
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“You should indeed.” 

Ada sat down beside her favorite table and lamp 
and opened a book, highly praised by the best crit- 
ics and therefore widely bought by people, she sup- 
posed, more or less like herself. It was a book 
written by a young woman and exceedingly well 
and even eloquently written. It did not at all co- 
here; it was a series of fragments. And the people 
in it were utterly withered souls who drank without 
intoxication and fornicated without passion and 
lived, as Ada remembered from Scripture, without 
God or hope in the world. And the trouble with the 
very gifted author was that she thought that was all 
right and even smart and modern and fine. Or, if 
she had a contrary opinion or perception, she gave 
no sign of it. Ada closed the book with a little thud 
at the end of half an hour. Paul was snoring with 
wide-open mouth. She went over and punched him 
gently. She did not like, for his own sake, to see 
him in that awkward ugly position. 

They both slept well that night. Paul drove to the 
office next morning with uncommon eagerness. Ada 
decided that, being an able-bodied and quite idle 
woman, she ought to do war work of some kind. 
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It was not the first time she had reached or almost 
reached that decision. What had kept her from ac- 
tion so far had been a knowledge of the busy self- 
important officiousness and air of being saviors of 
their country of some of her friends and acquaint- 
ances. She felt ashamed for them and shy among 
them. She knew, she could have sworn, that they 
had no deep feeling about the war — not so deep as 
herself who blamed herself and agonized for not 
feeling it deeply enough. She wanted to find some- 
thing to do that was humble and inconspicuous and 
useful — really and immediately useful. She didn’t 
want a becoming uniform. Unluckily sickness and 
its atmosphere and its effluvia made her so violently 
ill that she had always had to recover from nursing 
her own children through minor ailments. One 
thing she was: a good driver, really good. Maybe 
they would let her drive a local ambulance or even 
a truck with hospital supplies or anything on four 
wheels. She made up her mind to ask Paul, rather 
than any of the women she knew, where and in what 
manner the proper inquiries were to be made. 

Paul, however, merely said: “Urn-hum. Sure, I 
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will,” and looked absorbed. She saw him only at 
dinner and not always then. Big things — it came 
out in fragments — were happening at the Burnett 
Optical Company. A man from the Department of 
War had arrived; a few days later came an officer 
from the Department of the Navy. These gentlemen 
and Dr. Dorfsohn and Paul Burnett and his tech- 
nical director, Frank Gibbs, were in conference for 
many hours on a stretch, even after dinner and un- 
til late into the nights. Dr. Dorfsohn was recon- 
structing his designs. He had of course not been 
permitted to take a scrap of paper out of Germany 
and had been robbed again and again of subsequent 
notations he had made by both the Gestapo and the 
Vichy-Darlan police. In his years of wandering 
since 1938 he had, however, done an enormous 
amount of theoretical work in the hope of being 
rescued in time to defeat the dreaded common 
enemy. He was now ready, indeed, he burned to 
put his theories to the test of practice. 

“I tell you,” Paul burst out one night, though he 
was half drunk with sleeplessness, “we’ll have 
bomber gun sights and target-finders like nobody’s 
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business! Clouds won’t make any difference; fogs 
won’t; the bombardier won’t even, by God, have to 
look in the old sense. He’ll hit his target, come hell 
or high water, ninety-seven percent of the time or 
damned near it. Boy, will we polish ’em off when 
these instruments get going! But we’ve got to en- 
large the works and get more technicians and highly 
skilled workers. And that’s the headache.” 

“Oh, grand, grand.” Ada felt an almost physical 
swelling of the heart. “But, Paul, tell me how Dr. 
and Mrs. Dorfsohn are getting along personally. 
Especially she — poor woman.” 

He laughed a little unmotivatedly, she thought. 

“O.K., I guess. I advised the doctor, and he 
agreed, that they’d better stay in a suite at the Man- 
sion House till they got kind of used to things over 
here. Course I told him that if they wanted to rent 
a house or even buy one and buy furniture, just to 
say so and draw on the company.” 

“Yes.” A little pang, she did not know why, stole 
into her vitals. “What did he say to that?” 

“Said they’d have no heart for settling down un- 
less their son survived the war.” 

“They have a son?” 
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She knew now the source of that premonitory 
pang. 

“Yeah. Seems they managed to get him out of 
Germany in thirty-seven, when he was a kid of fif- 
teen. Haven’t seen him since. Tough, eh?” 

“Dear God,” said Ada. “Where is he now?” 

“Enlisted in Palestine in a British unit. Was 
captured by the Nazis in Bengasi, wounded, mind 
you. But managed to escape through the desert and 
got back to the British lines. He’s a lieutenant now 
and still at it in Libya.” 

“I must call on them,” she said tensely. “We 
must have them over. Paul, why didn’t you tell me 
before?” 

His tired eyes were vague. 

“Gosh, we’ve been too busy for anything. I 
wouldn’t know that much if Dorfsohn and I hadn’t 
had lunch alone together one day.” 

“From what you tell me they wouldn’t want a 
party?” 

“No, I wouldn’t think so.” 

“Let’s have them just with the children for Sun- 
day dinner. What do you think?” 

“I think that’d be 0. K.” 
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He yawned and began to take his things off. 

“Yeah, do that. Gosh, he’s a good egg.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Paul laughed self-consciously. 

“For a kike, you know.” 

“Paul Burnett, how can you?” 

“Crude, eh? Well, let me tell you that I’ve heard 
Arthur Cronbach use the word. So what?” 

“It’s very puzzling,” Ada admitted. 

“And Arthur used it about the people who go to 
the orthodox synagogue. And that’s where the 
Dorfsohns go.” 

“Did he teH you?” 

“Sure thing. So I was scared, though we couldn’t 
have helped it, that he wouldn’t come to the office 
on Saturday. What d’you think he said?” 

“Haven’t an idea.” 

“Said the Jewish sages had decided that the Sab- 
bath could he broken to save life, if life was in 
danger. Well, he said now — only he put it differ- 
ently — all life was in danger.” 

“Beautiful,” Ada said. “Yes, that’s very beauti- 
ful.” 

Paul was in his pajamas now. 
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“Yeah, not bad. Say, I got to get some sleep. 
’Night.” 

“Good night, Paul.” 

She turned out the lights. She was tired too and 
her limbs felt a little feverish and the cool sheets 
were healing. But it was long before she slept. 
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T HE joy was gone from driving because the spon- 
taneity was gone. Her private Chevrolet, re- 
newed from time to time, had been for many years 
Ada Burnett’s way of flight and freedom. When 
the boys were children the car had been both cosy 
and adventurous for them all. Later she had driven 
alone at what speed she dared to the top of the only 
hill in all the country around and stopping there 
had let the wind sing at her ears and the wide 
stretches of the heavens refresh her. 

Now the use of the car had to be confined to er- 
rands. One drove almost gingerly to save the tires. 
Paul had assured her that he would be able to get 
her new ones by and by, despite war regulations. 
She knew she would probably have the weakness to 
take them. But she wanted to put off that rather 
shameful day as long as possible. Anticipating it, 
she had been ruthless about rubber; she had taken 
the last bath mat from under Paul’s very feet; she 
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had refused, over his protest, to keep even a single 
hot-water bottle. 

Her afternoon errands were done. She had given 
orders at the huge supermarket and at the station- 
er’s and made forlorn inquiries about the chance of 
getting a new electric toaster. The man surprised 
her by saying he could probably dig her up one. 
His shadow of a wink she found offensive, even 
though she wanted the new toaster. The war news 
in the morning paper had seemed worse to her than 
anyone was willing to admit. If the Russians did 
break at Rostov and the Japanese weren’t dislodged 
from the Aleutians and could, or so it looked, one 
fine day begin to bomb the cities of, at least, Alaska 
and British Columbia and if we didn’t have the 
ships in which to send vast expeditionary forces! 
Heavens! She had said as much to Paul at break- 

f 

fast. At first he had merely grunted. Finally he had 
said: “Listen, old lady” — she hated, hated, hated 
him for that even though she knew he was only 
“kidding” ; she sometimes thought that all that was 
most vulgar and wounding in life could be destroyed 
if people would stop “kidding” — “listen, we can’t 
' run the war. Just let’s do our individual jobs. No 
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use worrying beyond that.” Perfectly true, of 
course, she told herself, as she tried now to find a 
place to park near the Mansion House and was 
rather irritatedly surprised at the apparently .un- 
diminished number of cars which idiotically (she 
grinned at herself for this fancy) glittered at her in 
the oblique sunshine of late afternoon. 

The manager of the Mansion House had been her 
classmate in high school. He came toward her as 
soon as he saw her passing through the revolving 
doors. He had learned, probably from his job, not to 
“kid.” He called her Ada but was deferential. He 
would see at once whether Mrs. Dorfsohn was in. 
He darted to the desk and hack. No, she wasn’t. 
It seemed that she always went out for a walk, a 
pretty long walk, too, at this time of day. Hour or 
so before dinner. Would Ada leave a message? He 
led her to a desk in a pleasant bright niche off the 
lobby. She wrote a cordial note of invitation for 
Sunday dinner at once and said that she would call 
up later that evening or in the morning for, she 
hoped, confirmation. 

The drive home refreshed her. She stepped a 
little on the gas as she reached the open road. It 
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was the flat Midwestern countryside, but the shrub- 
bery was glossy in its varied greens from delicate 
pea-green to lustrous olive; circular sprinklers were 
freshening the air and stirring a faint fragrance of 
earth and grass on a hundred roadside lawns; a sun- 
set breeze made the dark tops of trees sway and 
rustle. How beautiful was earth, Ada thought, and 
how beautiful man’s peaceful labor upon it and 
how monstrous that in this very hour men were 
fiercely busy murdering one another and staining 
this very earth, the beautiful, the beloved, with their 
own and their brothers’ blood. 

Paul had not yet arrived when she reached home. 
She went to her little desk in the library and, with 
that strain of almost compulsory methodicalness 
which she thought a bit odd in a woman of her 
temperament, wrote in her engagement book, with a 
question mark: Sunday dinner: Dorfsohns. It was 
day after tomorrow, as she had known, of course. 
But the red letters at the top of the page brought it 
home to her and at the same moment, in recollection 
of what Paul had told her, filled her with a faint 
misgiving. What was it that observant Hebrews ate 
or didn’t eat? She still had plenty of time to change 
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the menu. But she ought to know. Surely it 
wouldn’t be indelicate to call up Mrs. Cronbach and 
ask for enlightenment. Lucy Silverberg, as she had 
been, had gone to other schools and the Cronhachs 
belonged to their own country club. Nevertheless, 
the friendly if somewhat formal meetings in the 
course of the years had been frequent enough to war- 
rant a confidential inquiry. 

She went to the telephone and the maid at the 
Cronhachs immediately called her mistress to the 
receiver. Ada apologized for calling up almost at 
the dinner hour. But she would be so grateful for 
some rather intimate information which she needed 
badly. Mrs. Cronbach only hoped she’d be able to 
help. Well, Ada explained, a very distinguished 
refugee had come to work for Paul’s company. Oh 
yes, said Mrs. Cronbach; they knew; they had 
heard ; Dr. Erich Dorf sohn. The voice was rich and 
full and happy. It brought to Ada the exact image 
of the dark, golden-eyed, creamy-skinned Lucy 
Silverberg who had always somehow reminded her 
of a cherry. And so, she explained, they were 
naturally having Dr. and Mrs. Dorfsohn to dinner 
and she had been told that they were — don’t you 
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call it observant? — and what was it (she needed so 
to know) they ate or didn’t eat? There was a silence. 
It was so long that Ada was afraid they had been cut 
off. She was going to ring for the operator when the 
voice sounded again. But it wasn’t the same voice 
or, rather, it had undergone a strange transforma- 
tion. It was higher; it was both shrill and helpless; 
it was a writhing voice. “Oh, that. Well, I hardly 
know. You see we think all that sort of thing so silly 
and old-fashioned and foreign. My mother might 
know.” It was Ada who was silent for a little. She 
didn’t know just why she was ashamed for the wo- 
man. She really didn’t know why she remembered 
Father Agnew’s saying that it was unworthy to be 
ashamed of the Gospel. Just then the voice came 
back, a little firmer, a little deeper, and broke into 
an embarrassed little laugh. “It seems to me from 
what I’ve been told a long time ago, of course, that 
you’d better not serve pork or ham or bacon or shell- 
fish of any kind.” She laughed again while Ada 
hastened to thank her and encourage her. “And I 
believe , but heaven knows I’m no authority, that 
there are people who don’t eat cream or butter or 
drink milk if meat of any kind is served. But surely 
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a scientist like Dr. Dorfsobn wouldn’t go to such 
lengths,” “And that’s all?” Ada asked a little tartly, 
to her own instant regret, “Oh yes,” Mrs. Cronbach 
said almost in her fine natural voice, “that’s all.” 
And then, as suddenly, the voice quavered and 
shook again. “No, no. It isn’t. Don’t serve any 
meat. Serve fish. Just fish!” Ada thanked her once 
more and apologized for troubling her. “Please 
don’t thank me! We’re all so happy and so proud 
about Dr. Dorfsohn and his connection with the 
Burnett Optical Company. His standing is such a 
help to our other refugees and it is I who should 
thank you and do indeed with all my heart for 
making the Dorfsohns feel at home in our country.” 

Ada felt like whistling. What extremely odd 
people. You never knew where you were with 
them. No wonder that any intimacy with them was 
hard. The Cronbachs were very public-spirited citi- 
zens. In addition, as she knew both from common 
report and occasional newspaper accounts, their 
name headed the list of donors to every Jewish 
charity in the city. Arthur and Lucy Cronbach had 
led the committee for the resettlement and economic 
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adjustment of about sixty refugee families in this 
and neighboring industrial centers, and it was their 
pride that no refugee had ever needed or asked a 
penny of public support. And Lucy Cronbach vi- 
brated with comfortable pride in the eminence and 
achievements and station of a scientist of her peo- 
ple. Yet Arthur called the pious and God-fearing 
Jews “kikes,” and Lucy was obviously ashamed to 
the point of panic of the religious practices of the 
people from whom she had sprung and with whose 
destiny, as every action and attitude of her husband 
and of herself demonstrated, she felt that she and 
hers stood or fell. 

She told her reflections to Paul at dinner. 

“Sure,” he said. “I know what you mean. Never 
tried to account for it. We haven’t got any better 
citizens than Arthur Cronbach and some of his 
crowd, fellows like Mannheimer and Jake Stone and 
Joel Hurwitz. But they do act funny, not to say 
phony. Business and public interests, they’re 0. K. 
One hundred percent. But come to anything per- 
sonal — they’re not themselves. Act as if they had 
something to hide. Act up to you somehow. Or 
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they’ll tell — some of ’em — Jewish jokes that put 
Jews in a bad light. Then, if you haven’t got the hide 
of a rhinoceros, you feel ashamed for them.” 

“Yes,” Ada said, “that’s it. Too bad, isn’t it?” 

“I suppose so. Never thought about it much. But 
I’ll tell you one thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Dorfsohn is different. He’s a man; he’s a human 

being. By golly. For instance •” He seemed 

to meditate for a moment. 

“Do go on,” Ada urged him. 

“Well, you can imagine Frank Gibbs. He’s been 
our technical director for years. And he’s good, you 
know. He’s a shark. But, of course, not in it with 
Dorfsohn. Not easy for Frank to take orders. Or 
to be told — and Dorfsohn doesn’t mince his words — 
that there’s something he hadn’t even understood, 
some terrific mathematical formulation. I used to 
think I knew a little math. Hell, I don’t any more. 
Dorfsohn’s the kind that reads Einstein’s papers for 
relaxation. Get me?” 

They both laughed. 

“Naturally.” 

“Well, Frank got grouchier and grouchier and 
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made objections and actually created delays and I 
was just wondering how to deal with it. Because, 
mind you, I appreciated his feeling, though I was 
dead against him. Dorfsohn doesn’t high-hat any- 
body. You can’t call it that. I don’t know what to 
call it. But if you relax attention for one minute — 
and, boy, what he calls scientific attention is some- 
thing pretty exacting — why, he acts as if you were a 
kid or a moron.” 

“It sound scary,” Ada said. 

“It is in a way, though Dorfsohn is so gentle and 
even kind of timid, very timid come to think of it, 
every other way. Well, anyhow, yesterday I felt all 
day that Frank was mad as hell. About two-thirty 
Dorfsohn phones me: Would I be so very kind as to 
come across the hall to his office. 0. K., I said. Well, 
there they were — Frank Gibbs and he — and there’d 
been a row; you could see that. Dorfsohn was walk- 
ing up and down, up and down, with his hands 
folded behind his back and the fingers of his folded 
hands twitching. Frank turned to me. T think I’d 
better resign, Paul,’ he said. ‘I don’t think I can take 
it — to be treated like a schoolboy.’ Dorfsohn 
stopped suddenly in front of me. His face was 
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white and his eyes were, honestly, like two hunks of 
glowing coal. ‘Mr. Paul Burnett,’ he said. Funny. 
I kind of began to call him Eric, the way we all do 
here. He liked it too — lapped it up. But all he 
could get himself to call me was Mr. Paul Burnett. 
So he said: ‘Mr. Paul Burnett, try to convince Mr. 
Gibbs that I do not desire to take his place away 
from him, that I am ready to promise him not ever to 
ask for more salary, that he can assume public 
credit for anything that may be achieved here, but 
that my technical directions must be carried out 
without question. Because questions lose time. And 
we have no time to lose.’ Frank said: ‘But the direc- 
tions aren’t always clear to me.’ Here I cut in and 
maybe I didn’t say the right thing: ‘Well, why don’t 
you ask Mr. Dorfsohn to explain, Frank?’ Frank’s 
face was scarlet. ‘At my age, Paul, and with my ex- 
perience ’ Dorfsohn lifted up his hands in front 

of him. His voice was level but yet it hurt. ‘That is 
all so childish. Do you gentlemen know what I am?’ 
‘What do you mean?’ I asked. ‘Mr. Paul Burnett, 
I am a Jew. My people is being exterminated with 
fire and the sword. Other peoples are being tor- 
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tured. I want this war to be won. I want by God’s 
help ten thousand invincible American bombers over 
Germany. Every hour wasted because Mr. Gibbs 
has no humility of soul means the death of more 
men and women and children of my people.’ Pretty 
upstanding, eh?” 

“Oh, magnificent,” Ada said softly. “Though, as 
you said, I can see how uncomfortable it must be for 
Frank. What did you do?” 

“Well, I could see of course that Frank was im- 
pressed too. And so I asked him if he wouldn’t 
hereafter, if he didn’t get anything, really just ask. 
He said all right but, since I had been brought into 
it, and had been asked to ask him something, would 
I ask the doctor not to treat him exactly like a school- 
boy. He used to be supposed to know something. 
Dorfsohn began to laugh. ‘I am so very sorry,’ he 
said; ‘I don’t at all mean to wound Mr. Gibbs’ feel- 
ings’ — ‘wound,’ mind you, that’s the way he talks. 
Learned it in England, I suppose, or translates in his 
mind — ‘not at all. And I suppose I did pick up 
bad Prussian manners in Germany. It is the mis- 
fortune of the Jewish people to assume the bad 
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qualities of those among whom they are exiled.’ ” 

“Never heard that point of view before,” Ada 
said. 

“Neither did I. Well, just the same, that was 
pretty conciliatory, wasn’t it? We all had a good 
laugh after that and I’m hoping Frank won’t get 
his dander up any more.” 

“The whole thing’s fascinating.” 

“I’ll say it is and, what’s more, we’re doing 
things.” 

“Grand. That reminds me I have to call up Mrs. 
Dorfsohn to see if they can come.” 

She rang the Mansion House and soon got the 
Dorfsohn suite. Mrs. Dorfsohn answered and Ada 
told her who she was and asked if she found her 
note. 

“Ah ya,” the light shy voice came. “Sank you so 
very very much. It iss too Jdnt.” 

“Then you and the doctor can come?” 

“Oh ya, ve shall be so heppy. You must my 
English excuse. I have not spoken in so many many 
years.” 

“Why, you speak delightfully,” Ada said and was 
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glad to be able to mean it. “I may count on you 
then for Sunday at one?” 

“Ya, ob ya, you may count. Sank you again.” 

“Cute,” Ada said. “What does she look like, 
Paul?” 

“I only saw her that one day. Guess she’s got 
some American clothes by now. Could have been 
nice-looking enough a good while ago. Don’t want 
to go to a movie, do you?” 

“Do you?” 

“Not particularly. Pretty tired these days.” 

She laughed. 

“I suppose it suddenly occurred to you that we 
hadn’t been anywhere for ages. Don’t bother. I 
get along. I was downtown this afternoon and now I 
want to check up on the children.” 

“Good enough.” 

She called up Virginia who assured her there 
would be no slip-up. Little Paul was coming in 
Saturday night and was awfully curious to meet the 
great man. Gisela hedged at first. Mr. von Glahn 
was really not very well. Perhaps Eddie had better 
have dinner with them. Ada was a little ashamed of 
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her own quite feline reaction. She smothered it at 
once. She made detailed inquiries in regard to Mr. 
von Glahn whom she thought a very surly, brusque 
and arrogant old man. Then, having gently brought 
out the fact that he was no worse in health, only more 
ill-tempered than usual, she made — without seem- 
ing to — the bargain with Gisela that Eddie was to 
dine with the von Glahns on two successive Sundays 
but with the Burnetts on the coming one. 

She joined Paul in the library. He looked up at 
her with a grin. 

“Heard you. Did that pretty slick.” 

She shrugged her shoulders a little. 

“Do you like that von Glahn outfit, Paul?” 

“Lord no! Never did. Old man has wads of 
dough and they’ve got the reputation, whole family 
has, of being very well educated. They’d better be, 
because they’re certainly damned snooty.” 

“Can you figure out what Eddie sees in the girl?” 

Paul was irritable, as he always was when any 
but surface questions were raised, questions that had 
to do with the inner life. 

“Now how the hell should I know? If she suits 
him, there’s nothing to say against the people.” 
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“You’ve really never thought about it?” Ada 
asked. 

He made a humming noise. 

“Once or twice maybe when they were playing 
tennis and Gisela’s hairy legs ■” 

Ada laughed wryly. 

“I don’t care about the hair on her legs but about 
her temperament and disposition.” 

Paul laughed too. 

“Eddie is a nice kid hut I never did think he was 
a very — well, what you might call a strong char- 
acter. May suit him to marry a girl who is. Gisela 
may make him walk chalk, but it’ll all be highly 
cultural and respectable. So what d’you want?” 

“I want him to be happy. And he’s really such a 
baby still.” 

“Yeah,” Paul said with eyes fixed determinedly 
on his Reader’s Digest. “He is. Well, don’t worry. 
They’re not married yet. Gisela told me one day — 
remember that Sunday we were in the tennis court 
and she was my partner? 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, she told me she didn’t believe in young 
people marrying till the war is over. And when the 
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von Glahns don’t believe in anything you can count 
it out.” 

“Paul, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve had other things on my 
mind, you know.” 

“Well, never mind. I’m awfully glad you told 
me now. It’s a relief. Not that I’m catty. Hope not, 
anyway. But Gisela seems such a stranger in a 
way.” 

He made a noise of assent in his throat. 

Ada let it go at that. For suddenly the several 
' small elations of the day dropped from her. She felt 
a little old and a little desolate. She took up an 
indifferent book but did not pretend even to herself 
to read. What came over her was a nostalgia for 
other years and another scene. For winter, winter 
with great mounds of snow which both enclosed and 
also sheltered you, with beautiful white burdens on 
the boughs of the spruces and birches — Christmas 
snow. And there, snowbound in the house, she saw 
herself on cushions on the floor beside the great fire 
of logs with the two children — children then with 
busy shrill, infinitely confiding and confident 
voices, sure sweet sheltered voices crying “Mummie, 
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Mummie.” And she could feel those small hands in 
hers and those heads, one darker and one brighter, 
against her bosom and could smell the faint warm 
odor of their gossamer-fine hair. And could see, 
after some small quarrel or irritation, the pure glo- 
bules of children’s tears and thereafter the at first 
struggling and then triumphant little smile. Yes, 
now do as Mummie says. ... Yes, you may stay up 
and say good night to Daddy, if you’re good boys — 
but really good. 

Now they were big men in uniform. She knew 
next to nothing about them. Paul, her husband, had 
been distant from her even then. He was no nearer 
now. Not really truly near. Not anyone. Was she 
the only creature left on earth who could not give up 
the yearning for nearness, closeness, togetherness? 
And now there was this war and this “all-out” effort 
and everybody was working and everybody was 
working, co-operatively. But she could see — maybe 
she was blind and foolish — no togetherness in all 
this co-operation, no bond of soul to soul, no near- 
ness of heart to heart, in this great common effort. 
No more, heaven help her if she was wrong, than 
in the cool surface jolliness and “pulling together” 
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of club “confabs” or committee meetings. Nothing 
welded any part of the thousand wills into one will ; 
they burned in no common flame. She looked at 
Paul. He seemed to have found an article that inter- 
ested him. 

“Found something good?” she asked. 

He looked up. 

“According to this — and it stands to reason now 
that they’ve got Malaya — the Japs have more rubber 
than they know what to do with. They can’t physi- 
cally get it to Germany. So they may try surrepti- 
tiously and indirectly to sell it to us. Hell of a situ- 
ation.” 

“Amazing, all the complications.” 

There was nothing wrong, nothing at all, with 
his words. But Ada suddenly felt wrecked. If she 
stayed she would cry. That was unthinkable. With 
a smothered good night she fled. By the time he 
came to bed she had regained the semblance of com- 
posure. A bromide for later was within her reach. 
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S HOWERS of rain had fallen Saturday night, and 
Sunday morning was cool and calm and fresh. 
Paul slept late, as was his due. Ada had breakfast 
fairly early. She took it standing in the kitchen. 
Both Susan the cook and Mary the maid were there, 
reasonably well tempered. She told them that they 
could stack the dishes in the sink right after dinner 
and go and amuse themselves. She checked up on 
the menu once more: mixed melon balls, baked 
trout, new potatoes, asparagus, green salad. A white 
cake for dessert with orange sherbet, the delivery of 
which had been promised. Terribly conventional 
grub, Ada thought. But after the conversation with 
Lucy Cronbach this was as far as she had ventured. 
She was glad to see that the baker had delivered 
fresh crisp dinner rolls. 

Paul ate breakfast with elaborate satisfaction. He 
“kidded” Mary. 

“I’m a tired workingman and this is my one peace- 
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ful breakfast. Double the orders and take the eggs 
out of the shells for me. You’re going to a dance 
with your hoy friend tonight? Thought so. Fancy 
me having the strength to do that Sunday night. 
So step lively.” 

Ada took an extra cup of coffee with him. He 
rattled and rustled the paper and swore softly when 
an edge of it trailed into his eggcup. 

“All this talk of a second front makes me sick,” 
he said. “Either we can do it and then we should 
spring it on ’em or we can’t and then we ought to 
shut our traps.” 

“But what will we do?” Ada asked. 

“Ask me something easy. All I can tell you is 
that what we — our company — is turning out now, 
both in quality and quantity, makes me proud.” 

His words comforted her and made the subse- 
quent silence between them less harsh. She left him 
soon and helped Mary with last-minute dusting. 
She did not know at exactly what time the boys and 
their girls would turn up and that old little core of 
anxiety began to ache in her entrails. She was glad 
to do something physical. But everything promised 
well for the day and the dinner, she thought, when 
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Paul Junior and Virginia breezed in well before 
eleven. They had already been for a few minutes 
on the grounds. 

“I told little Paul,” said Virginia, “that the courts 
would be wet. Anyhow, Paul, by what you tell me, 
you work hard enough all week. And as for me, I’m 
ready to drop every night.” 

Paul laughed and put a casual arm over his 
mother’s shoulder. He was at least five inches 
taller than she. 

“You forget, kid, that my work is lab and tech- 
nical. Sometimes I wish I was a buck private and 
got a workout every day. Never mind. The great 
man coming, Ma?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And his wife?” Virginia asked. 

“Naturally.” 

Paul laughed with a touch of embarrassment. 

“Be kind of fun meeting him. In senior engineer- 
ing physics did we tussle with the optical theories of 
Goldberger and Dorfsohn? Tough, let me tell you. 
Never of course expected to see the man. Didn’t 
know, in fact, he’d ever done any practical work. 
It’s the nuts.” 
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His mood changed. He dropped his arm. 

“Race you across the lawn, Yirgie.” 

“0. K. Go!” 

They were lithe and swift, Ada thought, and really 
beautiful. They seemed to understand each other 
too. Maybe — she prayed it was so — their cool and 
casual exteriors of word and gesture hid and shel- 
tered some sacred hidden fire. She heard voices 
behind her approaching the terrace at the back of the 
house. Eddie and Gisela came out to join her. 

Gisela’s ceremonious peck, to the propriety of 
which in the circumstances she had evidently been 
brought up, had the advantage that Eddie followed 
her example and kissed his mother. The thing tried, 
he seemed to find it comforting and gave her a hug. 
That softened Ada to Gisela, though she caught at 
once a bitterish reserve in the girl’s eyes. 

“How’s your father, Gisela?” 

“Not very well, thank you. I must try to leave 
fairly early. Eddie can stay.” 

Ada turned to Eddie and saw that there had been 
a dispute between the two. 

“Oh well,” she said, “I don’t know that it’s likely 
to be such a long dinner party.” 
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Eddie asserted himself. 

“Let’s not worry now. I’m sure we’ll live through 
it. And it feels pretty good to be home and I say: 
let’s all have a good time.” 

Gisela smiled but with cold eyes. Virgie and little 
Paul were now strolling back arm in arm and Ada 
told the young people to enjoy themselves while she 
gave a last eye to the preparations for dinner. She 
did, indeed, for a minute supervise Mary’s setting of 
the eight places at table. Then she ran upstairs — 
yes, she ran as well as ever — to compose her mind 
and slip into a brighter summer frock. She sat at 
her dressing table quite still for a little while, trying 
to empty her mind and rest her nerves, as she had 
taught herself through the years to do. She was 
aware, however, even here, of a new symptom of 
some strange enmity in Gisela von Glahn and was 
glad of the reassurance her husband had given her 
on that subject. He came in whistling at that mo- 
ment and asked if their bathroom was free. Yes, 
she didn’t need it. Fine, then he’d bathe and shave. 
So good to be able to take one’s time on Sunday. 

An hour later they were all downstairs. At pre- 
cisely one the bell rang and Paul, who alone knew 
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them, went into the hall to he the first to welcome the 
guests. He brought them in. He had been right, Ada 
saw; they had both bought American clothes. They 
were both younger than somehow she had fancied 
them, he certainly no older than herself, despite his 
small Vandyke beard with streaks of white, she un- 
doubtedly not quite so old. The doctor’s new suit 
was gray herringbone with white shirt and black 
tie; Mrs. Dorfsohn, whose dark short bob had two 
solid locks of white, wore a long black skirt that 
rustled a little and a white silk, severely cut, bodice. 
So much Ada took in at once and also that both had 
eyes the color of autumn leaves of darkest bronze 
and smallish delicately curved noses. In another 
moment she also observed that both had quite small 
but well-shaped and firmly articulated hands; the 
doctor’s were no larger than his wife’s and yet gave 
one a sense of masculine force. 

Paul introduced them in his cordial jolly way. 
He had his hand on Dorfsohn’s shoulder who, Ada 
was sure, had to restrain himself from kissing her 
hand but had decided to be more American than 
that. Similarly his wife did actually start a little 
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bow from the waist and then twisted herself back at 
once. 

“I’m so happy to meet you and welcome you 
both,” Ada said. 

“You’re truly kind,” said Dorf sohn. “It means a 
great deal.” 

“Ya,” Mrs. Dorfsohn echoed, “a great deal.” 
The r in “great” was almost a complete soft guttural. 

“Come now and meet the kids,” said Paul. 

From behind them Ada observed that Gisela 
bowed slightly with her hands somewhere out of 
sight, that Yirgie softened at the sight of them just 
as she had done, and that little Paul, flushing a 
bit, actually managed to blurt out to Dorfsohn: 

“It’s a great honor, sir. Studied your stuff, or 
tried to, at college.” 

Dorfsohn smiled a very soft smile at Paul and 
took both of little Paul’s hands in his own: 

“You did not tell me about your son, Mr. Paul 
Burnett. What an omission!” 

Ada drew Mrs. Dorfsohn out on the back terrace. 

“Let’s let them all get acquainted for a minute or 
two.” 
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Mrs. Dorfsohn gazed and took a deep breath. 

“Beautiful.” 

“It is nice. Tell me — Paul and I have naturally 
been talking — have you heard from your son re- 
cently?” 

The brown eyes glowed. It was quite, Ada 
thought, as though small incandescent lamps shone 
through thin autumn leaves. 

“Ya. Zat vas right avay oh so great a blessing in 
zis vonderfool country. Ye could right avay cable 
to our frients in Cherusalem and zey telephoned to 
Cairo. In sree days ve had news zat Elias vas healed 
from his vound and had ze Distinguished Service 
Cross and is lieutenant in ze Royal Engineering 
Corps of ze Eights Army.” 

“That makes me feel very happy for you,” Ada 
said. “Tell me, have you met many people here?” 

Mrs. Dorfsohn shook her head. 

“Yust von or two. It is not needful. Ye have gone 
srough much. It is good first to come to self-recol- 
lection, not so?” 

“I can imagine it. You take long walks, they told 
me at the Mansion House.” , 

“Ya. Everysing here is so beautiful and fresh and 
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full of peace. You have no imagination how good 
zat is to us.” 

“No, I suppose we just can’t imagine,” Ada said 
slowly. 

“Later in vinter I vill try to get vork.” 

“What do you do?” Ada asked. Mrs. Dorfsohn 
suddenly sounded so definite. 

“I am physician, you know.” 

“You are?” Ada gave a little cry. 

“Ya, oh ya. Ve after-var vomen in Germany have 
all studied. I am specialist for children.” 

“Then will you practice?” 

“Not privatim. I vant my services give to a chil- 
dren’s vard in a hospital or somesing like zat. I am 
not bet wis children.” 

Ada laughed. 

“You wonderful woman.” 

Mrs. Dorfsohn shook her head deprecatingly. 
She seemed sincerely not to want anyone to make a 
fuss about anything so obvious. Ada guided her 
back into the drawing room where they met Mary 
announcing that dinner was served. Paul Burnett 
and Dr. Dorfsohn and the young people were wait- 
ing at the door of the dining room. They let Ada 
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and Mrs. Dorfsohn pass through. She placed Dr. 
Dorfsohn at her right, Mrs. Dorfsohn at Paul’s and 
told the children to sit as they pleased. She noted 
gladly that little Paul and Virginia didn’t want to 
he separated and so Gisela and Eddie sat together 
too. Mary served the melon halls and there was a 
rather strained moment. Ada knew that she would 
have to start things going. Paul was helpless at 
such moments when he hesitated to “kid” or tell a 
story. He probably felt, as she thought she did, that 
the Dorfsohns were used to a more ceremonious 
form of social life — she was reminded of Gisela’s 
pecking — and could not yet, even though they 
would, relax into the easier American ways. 

“From what your wife tells me, Doctor, you’re 
both really enjoying America.” 

He looked at her and then looked down shyly. 

“It is hard to describe. It is hard to convey in 
words.” 

“Try just the same,” Paul said. “We’d really like 
to know.” 

“There are so many elements. First there is the 
indescribable difference in conditions.” 
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“Yes, yes,” Paul urged him on. 

“No one on all the continent of Europe can any 
more even imagine decency or security or — or — 
enough to eat or soap to wash with.” He pondered. 
“Or not standing in line for hours and hours or not 
being insulted and humiliated at every step.” 

“Good Lord,” Paul said. 

Dorfsohn smiled. 

“Something good occurs to me. After my wife 
and I had heard about our son Elias we could laugh 
again. We hadn’t laughed, no, not since 1938. But 
that was universal. Nobody in Europe — oh, maybe, 
maybe in Switzerland or Sweden — has laughed for 
years.” 

“You really mean that?” The words hurst from 
Eddie Burnett. 

“Please take it literally,” Dorfsohn said. “Please, 
without exaggeration. And it includes children. 
But you will like my story. The first thing, then, that 
my wife and I laughed over together was remember- 
ing ypu and your expression at Ellis Island, Mr. 
Paul Burnett.” 

“I know what I felt there,” Paul said. 
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“Yes, you felt that it was — wait: I want the right 
word — -yes, grimy and inhuman and you wanted a 
little hit to do something about it.” 

“You’re quite right,” Ada said. “Paul was 
shocked.” 

Dorfsohn laughed again and his wife joined him 
and it was clear that on the first occasion of this 
laughter between them it had been not so far from 
tears. 

“Yes. And we, you see, were so grateful to Amer- 
ica right away for Ellis Island.” 

“Oh, come now,” said Paul. 

The two Europeans laughed again. 

“Dear Mr. Paul Burnett. There was wholesome 
food. It was clean. The officials called us Mr. or 
Mrs. So and so. Some of them even smiled. We 
were not kicked or beaten or made to scrub floors 
with lye that bites into the hands. We were not even 
questioned for whole nights. We were given re- 
ceipts for our official papers. We were told that we 
could speak to the Chief Officer, if we wanted to, and 
be provided with an interpreter, if we needed one. 
And when I said that I believed an American gentle- 
man would come in the morning with a uth ority from 
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Washington to release us, do you know what the 
man said?” 

“Why, I should hope,” Paul said, “that he said 
that was fine.” 

Again the two Dorfsohns laughed that moved and 
secret laugh. 

“He did. Just so. He was really pleased. He did 
not call me a filthy liar and strike me in the face. 
He did not call me a Jew swine. He didn’t ■” 

Little Paul looked up quickly. 

“You don’t mean to say that you’ve been struck?” 

Dorfsohn was grave but matter-of-fact. 

“Oh yes, not only by Gestapo men, but also by 
the Vichy-Darlan secret police and by the Slovak 
spies. I was very severely beaten. I was lucky be- 
cause they destroyed no vital organ. Pure accident. 
But in a way my wife and I were not sorry for the 
weeks in Lisbon because I didn’t want to arrive with 
an unhealed broken jaw and an unhealed broken 
arm. Now,” he smiled, “all I shall need by and by 
are a few false teeth in the place of the knocked out 
ones.” 

“But why? Why?” Paul asked. ‘‘Where does 
that get them?” 
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“Excuse,” said Mrs. Dorfsohn. “I do not under- 
stent zat. Vat means it, Erich?” 

The doctor bowed slightly toward Ada. 

“May I explain to my wife?” 

“Oh, do, please!” 

“Mr. Burnett means : welchen Zweck erreichen sie 
mit ihrer Brutalitat?” Again he bowed toward Ada. 
“What purpose is gained by their brutality?” 

Paul was pleased as though he had, as it were, 
invented Dorfsohn. 

“You do know English, don’t you, Doctor?” 

Mrs. Dorfsohn nodded. 

“Erich is so gifted for languages. I am not at all. 
But zat is such an important and clever question zat 
Mr. Burnett has asked. Tell, Erich, tell. I sink our 
American frients should know zat.” 

“Yes,” said Dorfsohn. “My wife is right. Where 
does it get them, you ask, dear Mr. Paul Burnett. 
The answer is: nowhere. And they don’t want it to 
get them anywhere. The demon in Europe is bru- 
tality for its own sake. Naked abstract evil is — 
wait — yes — unleashed.” 

Gisela now surprised them. Ada thought she had 
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seen on the girl’s face a look of rapt but bitter atten- 
tion. 

“There must be some motive. People don’t act 
without any motive, do they?” 

Dorfsohn turned courteously to her. 

“You are right. I was coming to that. The bru- 
tality, I said, had no end beyond itself. But its 
motive is the hatred of the lower for the higher. It is 
the purposeless revolt of the depths — of all that is 
dull, criminal, unfeeling, against the higher human 
types, he they Christian or Jew, be they rich or 
poor. It is, if you will forgive the pedantry, chaos 
trying to shatter cosmos; it is formlessness against 
form.” 

“Gee,” said little Paul. “I quite get what you 
mean now that you’ve said it. But it just goes to 
show that we haven’t any idea over here.” 

Dorfsohn laughed a little sadly. 

“No. You are right. And that is why your father, 
Mr. Paul Burnett, didn’t know that we were so grate- 
ful for Ellis Island and thanked God for the sur- 
vival of human decency there — even there.” 

“You bet, I didn’t,” Paul laughed. 
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Ada had been watching. 

“Let’s all eat awhile and not get into even deeper 
waters. I hope you don’t mind our rather conven- 
tional American Sunday dinner, Mrs. Dorfsohn?” 

“It iss all so very very goot. Ve are as at a — 
, excuse: Erich, wie sagt man Dauerfestessen?” 

They all laughed at the long word. 

“Perpetual feast,” Dorfsohn translated. 

“And zis,” Mrs. Dorfsohn went on, “is ze height.” 

They all laughed again. 

“And then, you know,” Dorfsohn said, spearing 
rather shamefacedly a hit of roll on his fork and 
dipping it into the remaining hollandaise sauce — 
proud of her foresight Ada had observed that her 
guests had eaten well — “there is also this; that 
everything is bathed in your beautiful country in a 
more than Mediterranean light.” 

“Well, it’s summer, isn’t it?” Eddie asked. 

Ada thought she had heard a very low whispered 
colloquy between Gisela and Eddie whose tone, as 
he asked his question, was shadowed by some skep- 
ticism, some touch of disbelief. 

“That is true,” said Dorfsohn. “But consider how 
far north we are here. Now Central and Northern 
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Europe are, in comparison to this, a dim land with 
a sun pallid even in summer. The skies are not blue 
but pearl gray. Oh, I do not say it has not its own 
beauty. Once we loved it — oh, so deeply. But now 
that so much darkness has fallen, the very sunlight 
here, which is brighter that that of Italy, seems en- 
chanting to us.” 

“Say, Eric,” Paul burst out, “where and how did 
you learn to talk English like that?” 

Dorfsohn laughed. 

“My mother knew English very well. She was 
governess in the Montefiore family in England 
when she was a girl. Then, as you know, I worked 
in Manchester when I was a very young man — for 
nearly seven years, and I made a point of reading 
only English literature in my leisure hours. So I 
couldn’t help learning English.” 

“And from Manchester,” little Paul asked, “you 
went to Zeiss in Dresden.” 

“Yes.” 

“And you were the head man there?” 

“Oh no, oh no. As Mr. Paul Burnett knows, I 
was the first assistant of the chief from whom I 
learned much, most of the little I know. He, the 
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Privy Councilor Goldberger, is the greatest man in 
our specialty in the whole world.” 

“Yes,” Paul said. “You’re good enough all right. 
Of course. I’ve heard a lot about Goldberger. Every- 
body in our line has. What became of him?” 

Dorfsohn finished the last few spoonfuls of his 
sherbet with delicate but slightly famished enjoy- 
ment. With meticulous care he raised his napkin 
to wipe the moisture from his mustache and beard. 
He stretched out his hand toward a cigarette in the 
glass box near his place. 

“May I?” 

“Well, I should say,” Paul said, while little Paul 
gave Dorfsohn a light. 

He inhaled the smoke very deeply. He closed his 
eyes in a kind of ecstasy. 

“Tobacco, real tobacco, is still a wonder to me. 
Forgive me, you were asking about Goldberger.” 

“I wonder,” Ada said, “whether it mightn’t be 
more fun having our coffee on the terrace.” 

“All right, Mum,” little Paul spoke up. “But 
let the doctor tell us this first.” 

“The story is his and the story is mine.” Dorf« 
sohn’s eyes were on a far point in space. “The men 
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in Berlin and Munich wanted to fire us both instantly 
in thirty-three. Our colleagues and friends in Dres- 
den answered that they might just as well close the 
Zeiss works in that case, as far as any scientific or 
technological progress was concerned. The under- 
mining was, of course, ceaseless. Especially against 
Goldberger.” 

“More than against you?” Paul asked. 

“Oh yes, for in the early years the Nazis still re- 
membered their own arguments, feeble as these 
arguments were, and were more merciless toward 
highly assimilated, Germanized Jews like Gold- 
berger who had almost forgotten that he was a Jew, 
than against a man like me who had been horn in 
Czernowitz, once Austrian, now Rumanian, who 
was orthodox and a Jewish nationalist •” 

“But that’s clean crazy,” Paul cried. “I should 
think it would hare been just the other way arotmd !” 

“Dear Mr. Paul Burnett, let’s not go into that 
today. There was a certain childish and primitire 
logic in the point of view. And it doesn’t matter to- 
day, because they have forgotten even their childish 
arguments and are being bestial for pure bestiality’s 
sake. But Goldberger, who was an ardent German 
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patriot, so patriotic that he would, for the father- 
land’s sake, have been willing to be a Nazi if they 
had only permitted Jews to he Nazis — -well, he suf- 
fered frightfully.” 

He stopped for a full minute. Ada, fox reasons 
quite unclear to herself, thought of the Cronbachs 
and the esteem in which everyone held them and the 
strange little crookedness of atmosphere and tangle 
of subtle cross-purposes and repressions which cre- 
ated such a distance between oneself and them, and 
then looked at these two guests of hers, obviously 
foreigners, who would not have eaten meat at her 
table and whom, as few people she had ever seen, 
she was taking so spontaneously and so happily 
to her not easily persuaded and very American 
heart. She sighed. 

“What an intricate situation that was for your 
friend,” she said. 

Dorfsohn brightened. 

“Wasn’t it? Wasn’t it? He thought an attempt 
had been made to poison him. He thought he had 
been shot at. It was probably true. This was in 
thirty-six and in spite of insane exactions he was still 
a rich man. A deathly panic seized him. Those 
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whom he loved, those with whom he had wholly iden- 
tified himself were seeking his very life. He liqui- 
dated all he could in a few hours. He gave enor- 
mous bribes to Nazi officials of the second rank. He 
flew by night in a private plane to Constantsa and 
there took ship for Palestine. His wounded heart 
had a violent reaction toward the people who he 
had forgotten were his own. With the remainder 
of his fortune he built one of the great optical 
laboratories of the world in Tel Aviv. But, of 
course, the British at once sought him out and took 
him into their service. He is now at New Delhi in 
India.” 

“What a story,” exclaimed Virginia, wide-eyed. 

Dorfsohn smiled at the girl and nodded his head. 

“And I,” he said, “thank God, am here and I am 
sure that Goldberger is as grateful as I for the im- 
measurable privilege of having lived to serve the 
United Nations with such skill as we have.” 

“Gosh,” said little Paul, “gosh.” 

Ada rose. 

“Let’s really go on the terrace now. It’s lovely 
there. You boys bring chairs enough for everybody 
and Mary and I will see about the coffee.” 
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She saw Dr. Dorfsohn step softly and unobtru- 
sively toward a near-by window. He half turned to 
it. His lips, though hidden by his mustache and 
beard, were moving. A murmur reached her ears. 
Pretending to need something there she went to the 
far end of the table near which he stood. The mur- 
mur took on a faint articulateness. He was using no 
language she had ever heard. But the soft tone and 
the attitude of body left no room for doubt. He was 
saying grace in Hebrew. 
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7f DA was proud of her new awning over the back 
il- terrace. Paul let it down now and its very 
rattle pleased her. The boys came with additional 
chairs, even with an extra small table. Paul brought 
out cigarettes and cigars. She herself, as well as 
Virginia, helped Mary serve coffee. Soon they 
were all grouped and at ease. Only Gisela sat very 
upright and intentionally alert on the rim of the 
circle. Paul still vaguely wandered about a little, 
as was his habit. 

“Anybody want a drink — and I mean a drink?” 

Nobody did. Dorfsohn smiled. 

“Maybe later. In England we used to take a 
Scotch and soda late in the afternoon after the day’s 
work.” 

“Aha,” Paxil said, “and you’re getting hack into 
your old bad habits, eh what?” 

“Bad? Ah, you know the thing that torments 
you?” 
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“What?” 

“You’re here, saved — how do you say? I heard 
Mr. Gibbs use the expression — by the skin of your 
teeth. Very picturesque. And the cool smoky fra- 
grance of the Scotch and the bubbly soda sting your 
throat and you feel the drouth and the torment of 
want you felt just a little while ago and the millions 
who feel it now — the children famishing for a little 
clean water. ... You feel guilty. You — -unthink- 
able!” 

“Children too?” Ada asked broodingly. 

“Ha!” Mrs. Dorfsohn said. “Zey have rickets or 
zey are tubercular. If zey are not today zey vill be 
tomorrow. I cannot see a future for Europe. Ze 
Nazis have stolen everysing. Yet it helps zem not. 
In Germany ze malnutrition is serious too and tuber- 
culosis is epidemic.” 

“Why don’t they stop fighting then?” asked little 
Paul. “Why don’t they try to do something con- 
structive?” 

Dorfsohn laughed a small bitter laugh. 

“They cannot turn back. That is their nemesis. 
And they know that from Greece to Norway they 
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have built up a hatred against them so deep, so inde- 
scribably deep that the day of reckoning will be 
something the world has not seen. Meanwhile what 
you call here the higher-ups, the Goerings and the 
Himmlers, live in Caesarean luxury and see to it 
that the armies, the men in uniform, like the 
Praetorian cohorts in ancient Rome, are fed.” 

“Ah ya, ze hatred. Erich, tell about Duvernois.” 

“It is not nice,” Dorfsohn said. “But my wife is 
right. It is a good example. Just before the Amer- 
ican Committees helped us to cross the Spanish fron- 
tier on our way to Portugal, we were both in intern- 
ment camps near Toulouse in unoccupied France. 
The governor of my camp was a Captain Duvernois, 
a physicist in civilian life who had heard of me. He 
really saved both our lives. He did not like to tor- 
ment people. He did not like to see them starve. I 
said to him: ‘Is there nothing you can do?’ You 
should have seen that man’s face. The French are 
in their own way a proud people. He answered, 
"Si les Bodies nous disaient nous avalions leur, 
merde * ” 

He stopped. Ada laughed. 
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“Come, Dr. Dorfsohn, our little American school 
and college French has never been known not to fail 
us. You’d better translate.” 

“If the Huns ordered us we’d have to swallow 
their — excrement.” 

“Only his vord,” Mrs. Dorfsohn added, “vas not 
so polite.” 

“Yes,” Paul said, “I can imagine what that guy 
would do to them if he ever got the chance.” 

“Exactly,” Dorfsohn said. “But, of course, the 
trouble is that the longer the war lasts the fewer men 
like Duvernois will be left.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked Paul. 

“Because hunger and filth and disease break the 
spirit. In Toulouse and again in Lisbon there are 
hundreds of people who did manage to flee that far 
wandering about, their minds gone, their memories 
gone. They finally die in some gutter. It was too 
much for them. I can see them now.” 

Little Paid leaned forward, his hands between his 
knees. Ada could not remember having seen her 
son’s face so intent and keen. 

“Look, Doctor,” he said. “We may not get hold 
of you so soon again. Tell us, if you don’t mind, 
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what happened to you after Goldberger got out and 
how you escaped.” 

“It won’t bore you?” 

“No,” they cried, “no” — except Gisela. 

Ada said: “We read the papers and nothing really 
comes through to us. We’re in the war and we ought 
to know, we ought to feel.” 

Dorfsohn nodded. 

“You are right. And it is hard. Here you live 
so freely and amid so much beauty. But so did we. 
My wife and I had a modest villa in Dresden. It 
had a terrace and an awning, too. We’d sit just this 
way with our friends. Ah, they said — the Hitler- 
people, crackpots, fools, mountebanks! And six 
months later some of the friends who sat with you 
had been tortured to death in cellars — their eyes 
torn out, their genitals cut off, their poor bodies sent 
back to their wives in sealed coffins with strict orders 
that the coffins mustn’t be opened and that no notices 
of the death be printed in the papers — people like 
you, Mr. Paul Burnett, and like me — people, good, 
well-meaning people, patriots too.” He laughed. 
“More Prussian than the Prussians.” 

There was a longish hush. 
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Paul Burnett said: “You know we didn’t believe 
that stuff back in the thirties.” 

“How could you? It was unimaginable to us even 
when it happened. We’d grab our heads and ask our- 
selves if we had gone mad. Today all those horrors 
seem mere preliminaries easy to look back on. They 
hadn’t yet started the systematic mass extermina- 
tion of innocent and helpless men and women and 
children.” 

Once more Ada’s alert ears had heard Gisela 
whispering to Eddie. Her younger son now leaned 
unwillingly forward and asked: 

“What’s your proof of statements like that, Doc- 
tor?” 

Dorfsohn lifted his hands and pressed them for a 
moment to his forehead. 

“My own eyes have seen the dying and the dead. 
The eyes of my friends have seen them. The under- 
ground agents of the Polish Government in exile 
have been, as you say here, on the spot. And many, 
many eyes have seen it in the eyes of the few who 
escaped.” 

Gisela von Glahn arose at her far rim of the 
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friendly circle. She was pale and her lips were a 
little drawn hack from her teeth. 

“Dr. Dorfsohn,” she said. She gave the word the 
right pronunciation: the s voiced like English z, the 
very long o. “It is hard for some of us to believe that 
German people — only that’s not the right word. 

My father uses one ” 

“Yes,” Dorfsohn said softly, “deutscke Men- 
schen — German human beings.” 

“Right!” Gisela was almost shrill. “That Ger- 
man human beings are capable of such actions.” 
Dorfsohn’s voice was gentle. 

“It is hard. Miss von Glahn. You see we who 
lived in Germany did not even believe their threats. 
It took us a long long time to believe. Our dead and 
our tortured and the dead and the tortured of all 
peoples of all Europe finally forced us to believe. 
It may interest you to know that on all my wander- 
ings, pursued by them to the death, I managed to 
carry four little books with me. I have them now. 
Would you like to know what they are? I have them 
with me at home.” 

She nodded. 
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“A Hebrew Testament and a Book of Prayers and 
a volume of Goethe’s poems and a volume of selec- 
tions from Kant. Does that mean anything to you?” 

“Oh yes, oh yes.” 

“Ha!” The sound that Dorfsohn made was sharp 
and curt and bitter. “They massacre our children — • 
quite literally, more brutally than ever Herod 
dreamed of of old. And their poetry and philosophy 
and music are still like a poison in our blood.” 

Gisela dropped back into her chair. She bowed 
her head a little. An unhappy silence prevailed. 
Dorfsohn broke it: 

“You Americans of German descent are not in 
an enviable situation, Miss von Glahn. But you will 
lose your own integrity and betray your country by 
any holding out, however secret and however 
subtle.” 

Ada couldn’t hold in, though in another moment 
she almost blamed herself: 

“How true that is!” 

Dorfsohn smiled and shook his head. 

“Of course I’m still technically an alien and 
maybe ought not to say such things.” 
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“Don’t see why you shouldn’t,” Paul Burnett said 
heartily. “Anyhow you’re getting your first papers. 
But now tell us, as Paul asked you to, about your- 
self.” 

“There’s some coffee left,” said Ada. She and 
Virginia refilled the little cups. 

Dorfsohn took a sip of his and lighted another 
cigarette. 

“They rather needed me still and there were one 
or two men at Zeiss who in those days before thirty- 
eight hated the whole business — really intelligent 
men.” 

“Before thirty-eight?” Paul asked. “If they hated 
it then why not now?” 

Dorfsohn shook his head slowly. 

“A limitless terror, a terror that stops at nothing, 
understand, Mr. Paul Burnett, at nothing, grinds 
people down and changes them. One of the two 
gentlemen I have in mind, a man then in his middle 
thirties, was suddenly drafted for military service. 
He left and was never heard of again. His wife be- 
came insane and was later ‘mercifully’ eliminated 
as being incurable and unproductive. His children 
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are in a Nazi youth colony. The people were pure 
“Aryan’ Germans of very distinguished birth. That 
is the meaning of terror.” 

“And the other man?” Paul asked. 

“Stayed and became more or less of an informer. 
Spied on his friends and colleagues to find out if 
they listened to short-wave broadcasts and such 
things. It was, you see, one thing or the other for 
everybody.” 

“I see,” Paul said. 

“Well,” Dorfsohn said, “a Jew like myself had 
one advantage. His chance of survival was of course 
much smaller than any Aryan’s. But he couldn’t 
reach the degradation of selling out to the party or 
the Gestapo because, thank God, they just wouldn’t 
have any dealings with him. So our people are dy- 
ing, but none of them, at least, is betraying the cause 
of man.” 

“It’s somehow all,” said little Paul, “like a de- 
tective novel, a story of crime and crooks.” 

“Yes,” Dorfsohn assented. “You’re right. Or 
like your gangster films in the twenties. I saw one 
called Little Caesar with a very fine actor in it. 
The killings and betrayals there and the men using 
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machine guns from windows and a wounded man, I 
seem to remember, dragging himself through the 
deep puddles on a rainy night ” 

“I remember it,” Paul said. “My wife and I both 
saw it.” 

“Well, multiply that by ten thousand and make it 
universal for a whole society — and you do have 
some faint idea. It’s super-gangster beer-runners 
and gunmen who have seized a whole world. Any- 
how, I couldn’t get away for nearly a year. Wher- 
ever I went there was a Gestapo spy. My former 
assistant disappeared and a Nazi party-member took 
his place.” 

He glanced at his wife. 

“Zen I got so gray,” she said. “Ven Erich vent 
to ze vorks I said to me, every morning I said to 
me: Zis is ze last time. You will no more see him 
ever. And ze hoy was gone, zough ve vere glat to 
know him safe' in Palestine.” 

Ada struggled for speech. But she found no 
words. Mrs. Dorfsohn lightly touched her arm. 

“Grieve not for us. Ve are here. Sink of zose who 
are zere. But I interrupt you, Erich. Excuse.” 

“Well,” Dr. Dorfsohn said, “the first thing we 
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did was not to bank my salary any more because no 
bank account was safe. They impounded or just 
stole. We lived on dry bread — or almost, in order 
to save cash. The next problem was to exchange the 
marks, if possible, for valuta that still had world 
currency, Swiss franks or Swedish kronor.” 

“Could that be managed?” Paul asked. 

“There was a ‘black bourse’ — you’ve heard about 
that. There always is. Anyone caught was shot at 
once. In fact, everybody engaged in such a trans- 
action. But nobody had much to lose; nobody really 
expected to come out of it all alive. So the word 
‘risk’ lost its meaning. I walked the dark streets of a 
poor quarter and and by and by, as I had hoped, I 
was accosted and asked what I wanted. I said: 
50,000 marks’ worth of Swiss franks. An address 
was whispered and a date. On that date, at that 
hour, ten o’clock at night, I went into a small haber- 
dasher’s shop. The man behind the counter pulled 
down an old-fashioned shirt. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘is 
what you ordered.’ He pulled up the collar a little 
and I could see Swiss money in a flat pack inside. 
He wrapped it up. I handed him my 50,000 marks. 
Oh, they cheated me atrociously in one sense. They 
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gave me only 20,000 Swiss franks. But in the 
circumstances and considering the risk of instant 
execution, well ” 

“I think it was remarkable they didn’t give you 
bogus money,” Paul said. 

“That was my point of view. And so one Sunday 
morning with that money and the clothes we had on 
and a few trinkets my wife had, we left our house.” 

He looked down at his hands for a moment as 
though they interested him. The meaning of the 
thing related gradually rose in Ada. A chill struck 
her. She looked at Paul, her husband. His carefree, 
slightly jaunty expression was artificial, and that 
was so unbecoming to him that suddenly, sadly, she 
wanted to laugh. Dorfsohn lifted his head with a 
little jerk. 

“Our books were in that house, the pictures of our 
parents and of our child. Our youth was in it. Our 
entire past. The symbols of our being. Easy to talk 
of mere material things. There wasn’t an object in 
that house to which a bit of memory, to which a little 
of our hearts did not cling. You understand, Mr. 
Paul Burnett, why I did not accept your kind offer 
to buy a house or furniture?” 
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Paul nodded. 

“Yes. Yes. It was, I want you to note, the thir- 
tieth of October, 1938. A day of a gray sky. Large 
wet leaves clung to the paving stones — leaves of 
the chestnut trees. Our plan was to go to Switzer- 
land. From there I thought we could communicate 
with old friends and colleagues in England. Many 
people we knew had fled to France. The French let 
them in. But after that? No working-permits were 
to be had. The people sat in cafes and some took to 
drinking too many Pernods. And then the day came 
for them when they had no money for Pernods. A 
dreary death in life,” 

Ada’s throat ached. She was glad to hear the 
voice of Mrs. Dorfsohn. 

“Don’t be set, Erich. We are here and ze boy is 
vere he ought to be. Do not too much sedden our 
frients.” She turned to Ada. “My husband vas very 
home-loving. I vas alvays more — vat you call, free, 
less dependent on place ent sings. Erich used to 
call me a tzigane — no, you say gypsy, not?” 

They all laughed. They were so happy to be able 
to laugh. Even Gisela. Dorfsohn smiled. His voice 
was lighter. 
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“All right. Anyhow, we had it all planned. We 
walked to a suburban railway station. I thought it 
better to take local trains. We had passports. But 
each had been stamped with a huge J for Jude, Jew, 
and the word ‘Israel’ had been prefixed to my name 
and ‘Sarah’ to my wife’s. If you showed the pass- 
ports you were sure to be insulted if not beaten.” 

“Grotesque!” said Ada. 

Paul cleared his throat. 

“I don’t call that sane.” 

“You are right,” Dorfsohn agreed. “The whole 
thing isn’t sane. From the beginning it was psycho- 
pathological. Since then it has become a blazing 
madness. Let me go on and not take too much time. 
We managed very nicely on the local trains. Peas- 
ants and small-town folk looked at us in our city 
clothes with suspicion. But since the Jewish popu- 
lation of Germany had never been even one percent 
of the total population, most of these simple people 
had never seen a Jew and just wondered what city 
Herrschaften, ‘toffs’ as the cockneys say, were doing 
here. We got off at a village just this side of the 
Austrian frontier. We went to the inn and had luck. 
For a thousand Swiss franks — they knew the value 
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very well — -we hired a wagon and covered with hay 
were driven by an out-of-the-way forest road across 
the frontier to an Austrian village. By night, need- 
less to say. We thought the worst over. If we could 
get to the Swiss frontier I felt sure that the Swiss 
guards would let me telephone to Zurich where I am 
known in both government and university circles.” 

“Sure,” Paul said. “Naturally you would be.” 

“But, try as we would, we could not avoid Inns- 
bruck. And we reached that city on the ninth of 
November 1938. Does that mean anything to you?” 

“No,” Paul said. “Don’t believe it does. Of 
course, all that appeasement-Chamberlain business 
was going on in thirty-eight. Didn’t Chamberlain 
say there’d be no war in our generation? I confess 
I was taken in by it at the time.” 

“On the ninth of November 1938,” said Dorfsohn 
slowly, “suddenly but by a long preconcerted plan 
all the Jewish places of worship in Germany — all, 
including the humblest little houses of study and of 
prayer — were blasted and burned and made level 
with the earth. Every Jewish home in Germany, of 
high and low, of rich and poor, was wrecked and 
looted; every Jewish male between sixteen and sixty 
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was thrown into a concentration camp and beaten 
and tortured, and a collective fine was imposed on 
the Jews of Germany as a community which left 
them stripped, beggared, hopeless paupers to be 
killed and enslaved. The day will be a day of 
mourning in Israel through all generations to come.” 

“Please, Erich!” Mrs. Dorf son’s voice was gentle 
but very firm. 

He looked at her. 

“You are right, Hannah. Forgive me ” 

“Don’t blame you a damned bit,” Paul said. 

“Nor I,” Ada added. “Nor I.” 

Dorfsohn looked up. 

“Do, please, believe me when I say that the point 
is not that these people were Jews nor even that, 
upon the whole, the German Jewish community had 
an enormous percentage of decent and educated and 
useful people among it. The point is that they were 
human beings, fellow men and women and children, 
and that the world didn’t give a damn. Pm begin- 
ning to talk like you, Mr. Paul Burnett, hut I like it. 
Christians didn’t give a damn. They were glad to 
have Hitler appeased. That is the thing that fright- 
ened me. And my worst fears have come true.” 
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Little Paul surprised Ada. 

“They have, by gosh. So far they have. I get it 
at camp. There’s still too much respect for the Ger- 
mans. We don’t either hate or fear ’em enough yet. 
Why, I heard a Southern boy say with a kind of 
mean expression to a Jewish fellow, a clever kid, 
too, sergeant in morale and good. He said: ‘You 
should talk. Ain’t we going out to fight for you-all?’ 
Archie Mannheimer ” 

“That must be Henry Mannheimer’s oldest boy?” 
Paul asked. 

“Sure thing, Dad. Well, he’s pretty smart. So he 
said: ‘No, buddy, not for us. Against them. They’re 
doing the same thing they did to us, to Poles and 
Czechs and Serbians, and they’re driving French- 
men and Hollanders in slave gangs into Germany. 
Think they wouldn’t do it to you if they licked us? 
You’re fighting strictly for number one.’ Pretty 
good, eh?” 

Dorfsohn looked at little Paul with a paternal eye. 

“What you’ve just said is the first thing I’ve 
heard in a long time that gives me hope, a little 
hope, for us all.” 
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“Fine,” little Paul said. “But Pm sorry I inter- 
rupted your story.” 

Dorfsohn waved his hand. 

“Gestapo men picked us up on the streets of Inns- 
bruck. We were gazing up from a square at those 
unimaginably lofty mountains when grimy claws 
clutched us both. They didn’t have any concentra- 
tion camps near there, so they took us to jail. I was 
beaten and dragged around nearly all night. That’s 
where I lost my first teeth. They locked up my wife 
in a cell not high enough to 'stand in nor long 
enough to lie down in. Next morning they loaded us 
with two Jewish peddlers and a couple of prostitutes 
who had no proper papers into an open cattle car. 
It rained, of course, all day and all night. Luckily 
Hannah had put some money into her shoes. So 
while waiting for hours at sidings we’d send one of 
the Polish prostitutes into the village to buy food 
for us all. She even got a brazier and some char- 
coal.” 

“She vas a girl vis a real heart — vis much good- 
ness,” Mrs. Dorfsohn said. “She vas younk and 
blonde. But even before ze var Poland vas so mis- 
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managed, ze poverty among ze people vas so dret- 
ful, zat girls solt zeir bodies yust to live — Christian 
girls ent Chewish girls boss.” 

“Yes,” said Dorfsohn, “and the two peddlers, too, 
had been men of some little substance in Lemberg 
in their early days under the Austrian empire. They 
had lost all they had and had gone out at whatever 
risk to get a little bread. Well, they had been de- 
ported before. So from them I learned that since my 
passport, which had been stolen, of course, gave as 
my place of birth the former Austrian city of Czerno- 
witz, now Rumanian and called Cernauti, we were 
probably being deported there.” 

“But your name, doctor, is pure German,” said 
Gisela. 

Both of the Dorfsohns laughed. They looked at 
each other and there was a little confidential chirp, 
as at an old familiar family joke, in their throats. 

“I’ll explain that. It may amuse you. My father 
was a pious and learned man and so was my great- 
grandfather. But my grandfather, the only one by 
the way who ever made any money, was a huge clod- 
like peasant, a cattle dealer. He wouldn’t study or 
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pray. There were not a few Jews like that in the old 
days — forest workers, lumbermen in the Polish 
woods, cattlemen. And they were despised, I can 
tell you. For what is a Jew’s ideal — a real Jew’s? 
Learning! What is the worst you can call him? A 
‘man of earth,’ a yokel, an ignoramus. So my 
grandfather was called, like others of his kind, by a 
quaint word, Hebrew with a Russian ending tagged 
on: Yeshuvnik, which means villager and a little 
what you call ‘roughneck.’ Well, when my father, 
may he rest in peace, went to Czemowitz, the big 
town, to attend the university he translated Yeshuv- 
nik into elegant German — Dorfsohn, son of the vil- 
lage, villager. Even in that cattle car Hannah and I 
laughed. Because she comes of a fine old Berlin 
family. Ha, they’ve been European gentlefolk for 
a century and it was a big comedown for her to 
marry an Eastern Jew who could speak Yiddish and 
was the grandson of a Yeshuvnik in Rumania.” 

The Dorfsohns’ laughter made the others laugh. 

“How human,” Ada said, “and how amusing. But 
it all turned out all right, didn’t it, Mrs. Dorfsohn?” 

“Seems so. It vas my family zat made a fuss. 
Ill 
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And zen — if zey could have heard me — zere in 
Czernowitz I learned to speak Yiddish too and I 
liked it.” 

“So they did ship you there?” Paul asked. 

“Oh yes, the peddlers were right. It took days and 
days and the Rumanian frontier guards threatened 
to shoot us at sight. But I knew my Rumanians. A 
small bribe sufficed. It was before the Iron Guards 
had murdered so many thousands of Jews in cold 
blood — murder for fun. Moreover the people of 
Czernowitz, even the Rumanians, retained some of 
the old Austrian tinge of civilization. So, though 
our people in that town were dreadfully poor in 
1938 and bitterly harried by taxes and insults, they 
could still just live, just breathe. And we walked 
into the town and rented a room and I got a job 
grinding lenses in the shop of a Hungarian optician 
who prided himself upon his ‘scientific’ broad- 
mindedness.” 

The two Pauls laughed with heads thrown back. 

“You ground lenses?” 

Gisela von Glahn smiled. She was the cultured 
one and meant now to show it. 

“Like Spinoza, Dr. Dorf sohn.” 
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He chuckled into his beard. 

“Right, Miss von Glahn. Like Spinoza.” 

“Listen,” Paul Burnett said. “You must be 
thirsty, all of you. I know I am. What’ll you have, 
Doctor — Scotch and soda now? What’ll you rustle 
up, Ada, you and the girls, for the rest?” 

“You are so kint,” Mrs. Dorfsohn said. “But 
maybe ve ought to go. Ve don’t want to stay till you 
hef to stow us out.” 

“Oh no, please,” Ada protested from her heart, 
“not unless you feel that you have to. It’s so inter- 
esting and so wonderful.” 

“And we wouldn’t know,” Paul added, “when we 
could get the kids all together again. Come on now, 
what’ll it be, Eric?” 

“Scotch and soda will be wonderful.” 

“Who wants tea?” Ada asked. “And who wants — 
yes, we have beer and we have a bottle of port?” 

Mrs. Dorfsohn chose port. She called it porto. 
The young people thought beer would be best. 

“Let’s turn on the radio,” Eddie said. “Time for 
news.” 
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T HEY all got up and moved about and stretched 
their limbs. Paul and Ada and Virginia fetched 
the various drinks and glasses ; Paul Junior opened 
the beer bottles and Eddie brought a portable radio 
from upstairs and plugged it in on the terrace. A 
mild but refreshing breeze had sprung up. The 
tops of the trees swayed gently; their innumerable 
leaves trembled; the irises in the nearest flower bed 
seemed to shiver. The Dorfsohns stood side by side 
at the edge of the terrace surveying the scene. They 
were silent. Ada saw her dust a speck of cigarette 
ash from his lapel. He seemed not to observe it or to 
take it utterly for granted. Paul was always im- 
maculate. Had he not been at any moment she 
would have hesitated to bring the fact to his atten- 
tion by such a gesture. Interesting difference in atti- 
tude. That’s as far as she got. Paul called them all 
to he comfortable and have their drinks. Every- 
thing was ready. 
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Grouped as before they sipped and listened. The 
news proved to be nearly all bad. Rostov on the 
Don had undoubtedly fallen and no one knew 
whether Timoshenko had any reserves of men and 
armaments or not; even if the oil wells were still 
seven hundred miles away the isolation of the south- 
ern Russian forces was desperate enough; Nazi elite 
troops had marched provocatively down the Avenue 
des Champs Elysees in Paris and the malevolent 
clubfooted Goebbels had challenged “those Mac- 
Arthurs” to attempt a second front and “then for the 
first time make the acquaintance of German soldiers, 
who although not carrying tennis rackets and golf 
clubs, would carry first-class weapons.” He had 
hardly ever been more truculent. In Libya there had 
been little fighting, which caused Mrs. Dorfsohn to 
breathe with relief. Yet the stalemate was in itself 
perturbing and recalled the unexplained and some- 
how inexplicable fall of Tobruk. Hamburg had 
been terrifically bombed. That was about the only 
comforting circumstance. But even before the 
broadcast was completed little Paul was heard to 
say grumblingly: 

“Shucks, it sounds grand. But I don’t see where 
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these bombings have put any crimp in the German 
military machine. I call it disappointing. Course 
I wouldn’t go round saying that. But here — Gee 
whiz.” 

“Well, of course,” his father said, “that’s where 
we expect to come in in a big way.” 

“What do you say, Doctor?” little Paul asked. 

Dorfsohn stroked his beard. He sighed. 

“Those were five hundred machines. Now ten 
times five hundred attacking simultaneously every 
day and every night on which they can — and we’re 
trying here to reduce the importance of the question 
of visibility to something negligible — then — then!” 

“And we’re doing that,” Paul Burnett said. “Eric 
is doing that right here. Visibility! We’ve got it 
licked.” 

Ada’s heart sank a little. 

“Dr. Dorfsohn, you don’t sound convinced.” 

“Dear Mrs. Burnett,” he said, “I’m not a military 
man. I’m a scientist and a technologist. Your hus- 
band and I can produce the instruments and the 
weapons. We can neither use them nor even guide 
their use.” 
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There was a melancholy reservation in his tone. 

“But don’t you believe,” Ada cried, “that we’ll 
win, that we must win?” 

“We must work and hope and pray.” 

He closed his mouth so hard that his beard seemed 
to lift itself visibly up. 

His wife spoke after a moment’s silence: 

“Erich!” 

“Yes, Hannah. What?” 

“Vy do you not open ze heart? Vy do you not tell 
vat ve know? If Americans, like zese frients here — 
excuse zat I say frients, but so I feel ” 

“So do we, indeed, so do we.” Ada actually and 
to her own surprise gaye a little cry. She heard Paul 
grunt deep in his throat. 

“If zey understent not, who vill? If zey do not 
see ze vay ve see — ve are all lost, zey ent ve. Yes. 
Open ze heart, Erich.” 

“Come on, Eric,” Paul said. “What’s it all 
about? I should think we’re entitled to know what 
scares you. Is it a question of industrial produc- 
tion? D’you see any other bottleneck outside of the 
ones we know about?” 
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Gisela von Glahn was heard to give a nervous 
titter which was, so far as even Eddie seemed to 
know, quite unlike her. He turned to her. 

“What’s eating you, kid?” 

“Pm sorry,” she said. “I didn’t mean to inter- 
rupt or to be rude. But of course Dr. Dorfsohn is 
thinking not about machinery or production. He’s 
thinking of what’s behind all the machinery and all 
the production.” 

Dorfsohn turned to Gisela. 

When was your father in Germany last?” 

She hesitated. She flushed a little. 

“Oh, about five years ago.” 

“About nineteen thirty-seven. Oh yes. He did not 
see the dead and dying. He did not see the torture 
chambers and the concentration camps. He was not 
aware of the enslavement of the soul and the cor- 
ruption of the mind. He saw banners, millions of 
them; he heard voices proclaiming a Germanic em- 
pire that would rule the world for a thousand years. 
He saw — as we say here — a show put on that took 
your breath away. And it was before the war. The 
extermination of the subhuman elements — Poles, 
Jews, what not, hadn’t begun yet. So your father 
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and other German- American gentlemen — I used to 
see them in the Adlon bar during my trips to Ber- 
lin — were deeply impressed by this ‘awakening Ger- 
many’ that was wiping out the ‘shame of Versailles.’ 
Am I right, Miss von Glahn?” 

Gisela nodded. 

“And now in their heart of hearts, however un- 
easily, and though with a sore conscience they — 
well, they do not say Hitler will win. But they say: 
‘What have we to match the terrific momentum be- 
hind the Third Reich?’ And they smile a very little 
in a very secret pride at that momentum. I do not 
expect you to answer this. Miss von Glahn.” 

Gisela’s face closed tight. 

“I think you exaggerate grossly.” 

“Let’s get back,” said little Paul. “What you 
have in mind, then. Doctor, is a matter of morale?” 

“It’s not as simple as that.” 

“Tell, Erich, tell!” Mrs. Dorfsohn asked again. 

“Ach,” said Dorfsohn, “what I will have to tell 
you to try to make you see is another story about 
Jews. Of course it will involve in the end some 
Christians. And it is they that make me afraid. Are 
you sure you will think about these Jews as peo- 
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pie — just people, men and women and children, just 
like us, who are sitting here and the children just 
exactly as your hoys were, when they were little and 
as the children will he that they will beget. Are you 
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surer 

“We’re sure,” Ada said. “You can count on us.” 

“You bet you can, Eric,” Paul added. “You bet. 
Have another drink and I’ll have one too.” 

He mixed and poured the drinks. Dorfsohn took 
a thirsty draught. 

“Good, then. Well and good. We managed to 
live in Czernowitz, or Cernauti, in a room high up 
in one of those gray, old-fashioned apartment houses 
of Eastern Europe, with broad winding wooden 
stairs that had been trodden by so many feet so 
many years that there were regular hollows, troughs, 
in the middle of each stair. Water had to be brought 
up from the yard. There was one water closet on 
each floor. It was usually out of order.” 

“You couldn’t get away?” Paul asked. 

“We had no passports, you see. If we had gone 
to the German consulate to ask for others we would 
have been thrown into concentration camps. Letters 
were censored, of course. I tried to get letters smug- 
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gled through Turkey to Switzerland, to England. 
After a while I gave up. But until the war and the 
invasion of Poland and the mass murders and the 
mass deportations we managed to exist. Because, 
you see, the Rumanians are a soft, even as you might 
say, a softish and effeminate people. Cruel, yes, as 
the Iron Guard massacres showed. Maybe I’d better 
say: capable of cruelty when they want to show off to 
themselves. But in ordinary circumstances slack 
and careless and vain and easily bribed and per- 
suaded. So anyone who had a few thousand of the 
almost worthless lei or a little foreign valuta to ex- 
change could — wait, what do we say here — get by.” 

“You’re quite an American already,” Paul 
laughed. 

“Ha, I hope to be. It is good to be. But from late 
thirty-nine on — well, it is a wonder we didn’t all go 
crazy. Man is so vulnerable and also so tough. I 
needn’t remind you how Europe was overrun, how 
France fell. That hurt the Rumanians too, though 
they were under the Nazi heel. The few Rumanians 
who can read, really I mean, were very Francophile; 
they tried to make Bucharest a little pinchbeck 
Paris. But the Nazi whip cracked. Jews were 
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slaughtered and harried more and more. Ghettos 
were set up in Kishinev, which the Rumanians had 
grabbed back from Russia and, of course, in Czerno- 
witz where we lived. Now in the old days the Jew- 
ish middle classes had lived, as Jews do in your 
city, in various quarters, like everybody else, and 
only a group of poor people — very, very poor peo- 
ple — had huddled in the Jewish quarter where we 
were. Now all the Jews of the city were driven out 
of their homes into this quarter and thousands who 
had been born here or near here were deported to 
this ghetto which was confined to this quarter. And 
so the same houses that had housed maybe eight 
thousand human souls had to house thirty thousand. 
And armed guards who shot at sight stood at the 
street corners to see that no one got out without the 
necessary printed permit. Children of five and six 
and seven who didn’t understand and walked be- 
yond the official ghetto limits were shot down ” 

“No, no!” Ada cried. 

“Ya,” Mrs. Dorfsohn said. “You see I treated 
zem, two of zem. I dug ze bullets out. Von of zem 
I saved. Ze ozer, a lofely little girl, died. Ya.” 

“You?” Virginia asked. 
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“Ya, I am physician, as I said Mrs. Burnett.” 

“You can see,” Dorfsohn said, “that that ghetto 
was soon a place of starvation and disease. Thirty 
thousand people had to live in about four thousand 
five hundred rooms. The death rate rose to some- 
thing like two percent a month which is twenty-four 
percent a year. Not nearly as bad as recently in the 
Warsaw and other Polish ghettos. Burial by families 
was impossible. You left your dead — you had to — 
in the streets. Then the Rumanian police picked 
them up and threw them into mass graves.” 

“You saw that?” Gisela asked. She was white. 

“We lived there, Miss von Glahn, till six months 
ago. The people let us keep our room to ourselves 
because my wife was so needed as a physician that 
they wanted her, when she had worked sixteen or 
eighteen hours a day, to have some rest.” 

“That was lucky,” said little Paul. 

“It was luck, as you say. But we suffered all the 
more from the unspeakable overcrowding and 
misery of people just as sensitive as ourselves. But 
I do not wish to dwell on it. And also, I do not wish 
you to think that Jews alone suffer. They suffer most 
terribly. They are the only ones who are slaughtered 
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— men, women and children. But all under the Nazi 
heel suffer dreadfully from disease, hunger, en- 
slavement.” 

“I wonder,” Paul Burnett said, “that the upris- 
ings aren’t much more violent than they are. By 
God, I do.” 

Dorfsohn nodded. 

“The reason is that the Germans have invented 
the technique of total terror and are totally indiffer- 
ent to human suffering. I’m desperate and have 
been before at the impotence of words to picture 
it. Look, the Gestapo is everywhere — everywhere. 
You’ve been to the circus?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“You’ve seen the trainers of wild animals? The 
animals are in a state of semistarvation. The trainer 
has a lash, and a stick with an iron spike and a re- 
volver. Substitute human beings for the wild hungry 
beasts. That is Europe. With two differences. The 
wild beasts in the circus get fed after the perform- 
ance. The Gestapo feeds no one. Another differ- 
ence. Even if a lion rebels they hesitate to shoot him 
dead. He is worth money. People in Europe are 
worth nothing. If they rebel they are killed, as often 
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as possible slowly — by slow torture — a limb off, an 
eye out, kidneys smashed by beatings on the exact 
spot. People are killed; people are slowly and 
luxuriously tortured; people are, above all, starved 
to the point of madness, of becoming themselves like 
wild beasts, only without the strength to hunt or 
hurt. That is Europe.” 

“It’s unbearable,” Ada said slowly. 

“Yes. You see the Nazis are abashed by nothing, 
stop at nothing. To pretend that they are or do is 
to betray us all to worse than death. A normal death 
is child’s play to what people are made to suffer in 
Europe. So that there is any resistance, any under- 
ground movement, any underground press, dear Paul 
Burnett, is a wonderful tribute to the human spirit.” 

“I can see it, I can see it. But you can see how 
some of us, not half realizing, have been sort of dis- 
appointed that more people didn’t get up and bash 
’em in the eye.” 

“Of course. But remember they have made hun- 
ger and disease their allies. And human beings are 
only flesh and blood.” 

“Forget not your story, Erich,” Mrs. Dorfsohn 
softly admonished. 
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“No, Hannah, no. But our friends had to have a 
picture. First the picture. Now think of our ghetto 
in Czernowitz by late 1940, by early 1941. We 
had, my wife will tell you, typhus and typhoid and 
rickets and scurvy and minor disfiguring skin dis- 
eases and epidemic tuberculosis, and parents shud- 
dered at their children and married people at each 
other. The young did not get married ; the primal 
instincts were dead; no child was bom. Hunger and 
disease engulfed us. Yet we were not as wholly des- 
perate as the people in the Polish ghettos who were 
under the direct lash of the Gestapo. The Ruman- 
ians are neither as clever nor as thorough as the 
Germans. A few of our people had hidden a little 
money or a few jewels. Some bribery was possible 
and some smuggling in of food. And indeed, most 
of our people would have starved to death, if the 
Jewish community council, backed by those few 
who had salvaged something and could bribe, hadn’t 
supported a few soup kitchens and managed to get 
some medical supplies and hired men who turned 
every square foot of unpaved earth into a place 
where a few vegetables were grown. Nevertheless 
the feeling spread that in the long run we would all 
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die. And so a group of people determined to try to 
escape. This is the beginning of the story which my 
wife wants me to tell.” 

They were all tense, the listeners. Ada looked 
about her. She had never seen her men so absorbed. 
Virginia clutched a moist rolled-up lace handker- 
chief in her palm. Gisela’s eyes, trying to be cold, 
were fixed on some point in space. 

“It would all have been impossible,” Dorfsohn 
began again, “without Marcu Alexander Aurelian. 
I had heard about him long before I saw him. 
Though he was only thirty-one at the time, he had 
already become a legend not only among the Jews 
in Rumania but in the neighboring countries. He 
had been bom in a village somewhere in the south- 
ern part of the country and had early run away from 
home. He didn’t look like a Jew, or the way a Jew 
is supposed to look. He had hired himself out as a 
sailor on Turkish ships plying the Black Sea; he had 
been a Turkish policeman in Istanbul; he had fought 
with the Macedonian irredentists; he finally, as he 
himself admitted to me, since this was the one thing 
I doubted — he finally joined the Rumanian Iron 
Guard in order to restrain their anti-Jewish violence. 
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He’d treat them to sharp liquor and then sit with a 
Russian balalaika against his chest and twang it 
and sing Rumanian folk songs. They would get 
drunk and weep and kill no one that day. The trick 
was discovered and he had to flee. . . 

Little Paul was wide-eyed. 

“What a guy! Think of the risks.” 

“Risks,” Dorfsohn said. “Risks! Two very close 
friends of mine served in 1919 and 1920 as scout 
officers with the counterrevolutionary generals in 
the Ukraine in order to get ahead of the main armies 
and warn the Jews to flee. Fighting under Kolchak 
and especially the Hetman Petlura they saved many, 
many lives. One was a very gifted writer and pub- 
licist. The other is still alive. He’s a famous illus- 
trator. Ha! Also they had their own bitter quarrel 
with the Communists ” 

“Funny,” Paul Burnett said, “how we always 
hear all Jews are procommunist. Certainly nobody 
I know. But it’s always repeated.” 

“No Jew is a Communist except raw youths who 
don’t want to bear the burden God laid upon them, 
or disappointed assimilationists. We are a conserva- 
tive and religious people. We were middle-class 
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before the word was known. But let’s get back to 
the story. They brought Aurelian to see us one 
night. The meetings of the leaders of those who bad 
determined to flee were held in our room. It was 
the one room, you see, in the whole ghetto in which 
only two people lived.” 1 

“How about places of worship?” Ada asked. 

“We let young mothers who had little children 
sleep there. The children got more air. Besides, 
the synagogues were probably spied on. Even out- 
side the door of our room we placed a watcher. 
And we spoke in low voices and never in Rumanian 
or German.” 

“Goodness,” said Virginia, speaking for the'first 
time. “What did you speak? How many languages 
do you people know?” 

“We spoke Hebrew, whenever possible. Other- 
wise Yiddish. In those corners of the world people 
have to speak several languages. But that is simple. 
Marcu Aurelian could not have done what he did 
had he not learned Hebrew and Arabic in Palestine 
and Turkish and Greek in Istanbul. Rumanian and 
Yiddish he had always known, of course. Well, they 
brought him to see us. He was a tall, lithe man 
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with reddish hair and gray eyes and two very deep 
semicircles on either side of his mouth — gashes 
almost — and he had a way of half closing his eyes 
and peering from under his lids which made me 
uncomfortable. He sat down among us and smoked 
heavy, scented, Bulgarian cigarettes. I didn’t, I 
must say, like him. But there was no doubt about 
his record. I asked him how he was planning, as I 
had been told he was, to get the people out of the 
ghetto and, above all, out of the country. 

“ ‘I’ll get a ship,’ he said. 

44 4 How and from where?’ 

44 ‘From Istanbul. From a man named Ishmael 
Pasha. He’s no more a Pasha, a lord, than I. But 
he’s rich and he likes to he called Pasha * 

44 ‘And why,’ I asked, ‘will he rent you a ship? 
Our people can’t pay a great deal.’ 

“Marcu Aurelian smiled. ‘He wanted a woman 
more than anything he had ever wanted — a certain 
woman. I, being a policeman in Istanbul, knew that 
woman’s reputation and way of life. She was — -yes, 
she made you shiver with desire. Afterward there 
was disappointment. I brought her to him. He said 
he would always love me like a son.’ 
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“ ‘Have you ever put him to any proof?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Yes,’ Aurelian said. ‘He is trustworthy. Fur- 
thermore he knows that I have proof of his defalca- 
tions of public moneys.’ 

“ ‘We can’t profit by blackmail,’ said a gentle- 
man behind my chair who belonged to the commit- 
tee. 

“Marcu Aurelian got up slowly. His eyes were 
suddenly wide but the gashes in his cheeks deeper 
than ever. 

“ ‘I thought you wanted to save lives. What are 
their weapons against us? The lash, the stake, the 
sword! Master of the World, what a degraded peo- 
ple your Jews have become! Assuredly I would 
rather arm us with machine guns and hand grenades 
and have us fight our way out. Can we get the 
weapons? No. How many of us would survive if 
we could get them? None. We are too few. Let 
me finish. How do you expect me to get you out of 
the ghetto and to Constantsa to take ship?’ We were 
all silent. ‘There will be an order to let you proceed 
on the ground that that will rid the country of so and 
so many undesirables. But it will be issued because 
people who do not know I am a Jew know that I 
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know that Carlincscu’s eldest son stabbed to death 
his favorite catamite in a jealous rage.’ ” 

“Good Lord,” exclaimed Paul Burnett. “Fantas- 
tic! Let’s freshen up our drinks.” 

“I can see zat Marcu Aurelian before me now,” 
said Mrs. Dorfsohn. “I het not eizer ever seen such 
a vone. He was — ya — he had turned himself into 
a knife. He glitzered, or is it glittered in English?” 

“Glittered,” Ada confirmed softly. 

Paul filled the glasses. The siphons fairly sang. 

“Who was Carlinescu?” 

“Right-hand man of the Gestapo in Rumania. 
And they’re very severe on sexual perversions when 
they’re discovered, because the whole National So- 
cialist movement has been simply rotten with homo- 
sexuality from the start.” 

“What a world,” Ada almost moaned. “Were the 
arrangements made for the people to escape?” 

“Yes. The committee told Aurelian how much 
money they could raise. He agreed to come for it on 
a certain date. There would be seven hundred and 
sixty-eight souls — the oldest seventy, the youngest 
five months. They were to sail from Constantsa 
through the Black Sea and then through the straits, 
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the Dardanelles, past Istanbul, to Haifa in Pales- 
tine. Marcu Alexander Aurelian was to sail with 
them to interpret between them and the Turkish cap- 
tain and crew and to help with any formalities re- 
quired by the Turkish government at Istanbul. That 
made seven hundred and sixty-nine souls.” Dorf- 
sohn passed his small, strong hand over his fore- 
head. “Figures are so dead and meaningless. I 
saw these people. My wife had ministered to them 
and to their children. There was among them but a 
handful of older people — people over fifty. Over 
five hundred were men and women in their thirties 
and twenties, most of them young couples with chil- 
dren. There were more than a hundred children. 
They were very beautiful children, though now wan 
with undernourishment. There was, as we remem- 
ber so well, a five-months-old baby, named Sam 
Schwartz, who was the youngest.” 

“Tell, Erich, about David ent ze boys.” 

“There was a young man with the face of a poet 
named David Lazar. He had been in Palestine and 
knew all the songs of our new Jewish life there. 
And he gathered about him a group of boys to teach 
them the new songs of our ancient homeland. He 
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picked them for their clear voices and sense of 
rhythm. And through the dark and filthy streets of 
that ghetto which had known no sound of laughter 
ever nor any singing but of penitential psalms David 
led his choir of boys chanting the songs of the pio- 
neers. Let me see — the boys. Yes, they were Berku 
Cahan and Marcu Binder, Laktan Fischer and Bern- 

hard Elias, and Adrian Ginsberg ” 

“Ze ozer two vere Andre Sigelman and Richard 
Baran.” 

“Yes, yes. The oldest was fourteen, the youngest 
six. Please notice their first names: Andre, Adrian, 
Berku, Marcu. Their parents were people who had 
tried to be good Rumanians — ha, even good Ruman- 
ians, and serve the country where God had placed 
them. Patriots. So they spoke Rumanian and 
their wider cultural orientation was French. Ru- 
manians. Europeans. Patriots. Ha ” 

“Erich!” Mrs. Dorfsohn’s voice was a monition 
and a plea. 

“Yes, Hannah. You should have seen the glow 
on the pale faces of those boys. You should have 
heard their happy trebles. They and their dear par- 
ents were going to be led, as were their fathers of 
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old, out of the land of Egypt and out of the house 
of bondage. You all remember that story?” 

“Sure we do,” Paul said. “We all had that in 
Sunday school. The kids too.” 

“There is a legend recorded by our sages that 
when the Israelites crossed the Red Sea and saw 
that they were free the unborn babies in their moth- 
ers’ wombs sang. So, so it was here in Czernowitz 
in that foul ghetto in December nineteen hundred 
and forty-one.” 
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H E paused with a gesture of weariness. Little 
Paul got up to stretch his legs. 

“You can’t stop and let us down now. Doctor.” 
“Have another drink, Eric,” Paul urged. 

“Just water,” Dorfsohn said. He turned to Ada. 
“I’m not wearing you out, Mrs. Burnett?” 

“No. Goodness, that’s so little to say. To say it’s 
fascinating is like an insult. Even to say it’s heart- 
breaking and beautiful too doesn’t seem right some- 
how. Just go on. Please.” 

“You’re sure — ” Dorfsohn looked around — “that 
none of you remembers anything about the sequel?” 
They shook their heads. 

“Nothing that I recall in the papers,” said Paul 
Burnett. 

“I was told there were a few accounts in Eastern 
papers — grudging and shamefaced. I don’t know 
myself.” 
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“Why didn’t you and your wife go too?” Paul 
Burnett asked. 

“We didn’t have any money left. My wife felt she 
was needed there. I had a strange, obscure feeling 
about the whole thing — almost a premonition. I 
don’t know.” 

“Zere vere cases I could not leave. Aurelian had 
also yust helped to get us a few medical supplies, 
even a little bit of sulfanilamide. A doctor sinks of 
patients first, not? Go on, Erich.” 

“It was late December. It was very raw weather 
and very bleak. Bitter winds. And we had so little 
fuel, any of us, and so few warm clothes and cover- 
ings. And just the same, although there were only 
seven hundred and sixty-eight that were going, a 
sort of vibration went through all those many thou- 
sands of hopeless hearts. If these went now to free- 
dom in the beautiful land of Israel — maybe more 
could go later. There was dreaming and planning 
everywhere. Men and women stood at the cold cor- 
ners of streets and told one another how they were 
going to try to scrape up a few lei to give perhaps, 
God help them, to this or that Rumanian whom they 
had known in better days and who had then seemed 
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friendly, and so start — maybe the Iron Guards 
would calm down and not kill on sight — some little 
vicarious business, well concealed under Rumanian 
ownership, and scrape and save and eat very little, 
except that the children must have milk — they had 
none now- And one had a brother in such and such 
a colony in Palestine, and one had an uncle in an- 
other. In their hunger and misery they told each 
other fantastical stories of how milk and honey 
flowed in the land of Israel, even as of old, and how 
they would end their days, surrounded by their 
children and grandchildren, each on that good warm 
earth, each under his own vine and fig tree. I re- 
member a tall gangly man with feverish eyes, far 
gone in acute tuberculosis, who waved his hands 
that seemed so pitifully big at the end of arms like 
thin twigs: ‘And I would have you know,’ he said, 
‘that in the land of Israel there are four and even 
five crops a year. It is the sun, the sun that does it. 
The warm sun. You plant and before you know it 
the green sprouts up and you feed your children 
fresh vegetables every day.’ The image of that man 
has stayed with me.” 

“Ya. It vas the sexton of the Hungarian syna- 
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gogue,” said Mrs. Dorfsohn. “He died a mons later. 

Ent boss of his children soon of hunger, yust hun- 

„ ?» 

ger. 

“December,” Dorfsohn said, “is Christmas time. 
It is also the time of our Feast of Lights which 
commemorates the reconsecration of the Temple of 
God in the days of the Maccabees. And we burn 
candles on that feast in special eight-branched hold- 
ers. There were so few of those special lamps left. 
And candles cost money — even very little ones — 
and money buys bread. And the starvation was hor- 
rible. Nevertheless here and there and yon, shy 
rows of small candles began to twinkle behind the 
blear dark windows. People were saying in their 
hearts the words of the Psalmist: I shall not die but 
live.” 

“Yes,” Ada said, almost to herself, “I remember 
that Psalm.” 

“On the very last day of the month Aurelian 
turned up and we were officially informed by the 
authorities that permits to proceed to Constansa 
would be granted to the immigrants as well as ad- 
ditional permits to the number of ten to physicians 
and heads of the community to accompany the im- 
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migrants. The latter were to he held responsible for 
the departure of the immigrants. If there were any 
hitch, they would be held responsible. So that is 
how my wife and I went to Contstantsa too. Aurelian 
appeared before the communal council. ‘The ship,’ 
he said, ‘will arrive day after tomorrow.’ ‘What 
kind of a ship?’ he was asked. ‘She’s a Turkish 
freighter called the Struma. Belongs to a friend of 
Ishmael Pasha. She’s chartered for a month for five 
hundred Turkish pounds!’ We knew very little 
about ships. The communal council consisted of 
three rabbis, two lawyers, a former newspaper pro- 
prietor of Bucharest and myself. But someone nev- 
ertheless asked Aurelian details about the ship. 
‘She’s a fifty-foot boat of one hundred and eighty 
tons,’ he said and for once lowered his eyes. ‘Crew 
of eight. But I could do no better and the voyage is 
short.’ ” 

“Fifty-foot?” Eddie Burnett asked. “Why, that’s 
the breadth of this terrace. I measured it not so long 
ago when Mother was ordering the awning.” 

“And there were seven hundred and how many 
people?” 

“Seven hundred and sixty-nine.” 
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“Why, the deck couldn’t have been more than a 
thousand square feet,” said little Paul, “a little over 
a square foot per person. And all those children!” 

“Yes,” said Dorfsohn, “I finally made that calcu- 
lation too. Also Aurelian told us that the passengers 
would have to supply their own food. And of course, 
everybody had just a few things to which he clung.” 

“Were the people told?” asked Paul Burnett. 

“Oh yes. They said they’d alternate between the 
hold of the ship and the deck and they’d bring all 
the blankets and bedding they had left and they’d 
try to get concentrated foods somehow, somewhere. 
And in fact the ghetto guards must have been told 
and they let Rumanian vendors of food and even 
peasants into the ghetto and the people bought dark, 
heavy bread and beans and cheeses and sausage. 
The voyage couldn’t, they calculated, take more than 
a week. It’s only a few hundred sea miles from 
Constantsa via the straits to Haifa harbor. No, no one 
was discouraged. Such things, you see, are relative. 
These people had been driven from their homes and 
humiliated and beaten. Not one whose father, broth- 
er, child — someone — had not been slaughtered by 
the Iron Guards — shot or beaten to death, often be- 
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fore their very eyes. There was Marcel Brill, a 
truly gifted pianist; at twenty he had appeared at 
the Salle Gaveau in Paris; a great career was pre- 
dicted for him; and there was Thea Ruth Gottlieb, 
the dancer. He was now twenty-nine and darkly 
handsome with a cameo profile and she was russet 
with golden eyes and a skin like — like — what do 
you call them — snowdrops?” 

“Yes, or lilies of the valley,” Ada half whispered. 

“They were emaciated with hunger. They loved 
each other and dared not touch each other in this 
bleak, filthy hell in which they were. They had both 
seen all their families — parents, brothers, sisters — 
murdered before their eyes. Thea Ruth had run 
madly through the streets of Bucharest to find peo- 
ple to give her slaughtered parents decent burial. 
When she came back to the place with a sexton, dogs 
were gnawing the faces of her dead.” 

Virginia gave a smothered cry. 

“Forgive me, do forgive me,” Dorfsohn said. “I 
should not, I know, have told that. Forgive me, Mrs. 
Burnett.” 

“If it was so,” said Ada slowly, “we ought to 
know.” 
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Dorfsohn sighed. 

“It was a common thing. It happened constantly 
during pogroms both now and formerly. But you 
do see that these people were in no mood to be 
troubled by the hardships of a week’s voyage. At 
the end they saw sunlight, freedom, peace, bread.” 

“Of course,” said Paul Burnett. “Anyone in their 
place would have felt the same.” 

“So early one morning we started out caravan- 
fashion in a long, long line to walk to the railroad 
station where two trains of fourth-class coaches 
drawn by small wood-burning locomotives which 
the Rumanians had captured from the Russians in 
Bessarabia were waiting. Well, even that wasn’t 
easy. The children got tired and cried and had to 
be carried. Yet the parents were loaded with house- 
hold goods and blankets and food. The unmarried 
young men and women, of course, finally carried the 
tired children. But this had not been thought of and 
had to be organized. Luckily there was no set hour 
for the departure of the trains. They waited. So it 
didn’t matter that a few people fainted and a few 
sprained themselves. My wife and two other physi- 
cians were there to help. And when we did get to 
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the station and the people did see the trains you 
could feel a tremendous lifting of all hearts. Here, 
at last, a tangible thing was in sight that meant the 
end of suffering and degradation and hopelessness. 
My wife and I have often spoken of it together: 
how, when the people were actually seated in the 
train with their children and their few possessions, 
a wonderful change came over their faces. They 
smiled, who had forgotten how. They chatted, as 
they had been accustomed to do before the terror 
broke them. They were courteous to each other in a 
new deep way. They remembered books and music 
and other things that they had known and loved in a 
time that now seemed to lie so far behind them. 
They became the human beings they had once been. 
The two locomotives whistled and gave a pull and 
the old coaches shivered and some of the people 
cried with joy and a few of the older ones prayed. 
The children shouted with glee and David Lazar’s 
boys’ choir sang the Jewish national anthem, 
Hatikvah, the Hope, loud and clear and well.” 

He took a long draught of water. 

“I feel embarrassed telling such a long story, Paul 
Burnett.” 
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“Don’t say that any more, Eric. We wouldn’t 
miss a word.” 

“And don’t hurry yourself,” Ada added. “By 
and by the girls and I will get some supper for us 
all. Don’t skimp. We need to know.” 

For a moment Dorfsohn pressed his hands to his 
face. He took them down. “It is so good. I needed 
to tell it too. It has been burning in us both. We 
came here, Hannah and I, so glad, so grateful, so 
filled and touched by everybody’s kindness and 
courtesy. And yet, and yet — no one knew anything. 
Not anything. I said to Hannah: There is more 
goodness of heart among the American people than 
among any other people I have ever known — even 
before any war, even in normal good old times. If 
they knew, I said to Hannah, if they but knew •” 

“Ya, zat is vy I said my husband: Open ze heart, 
Erich. Ya.” 

“Hope we won’t disappoint you, Doctor.” Little 
Paul’s voice was husky. Ada looked proudly at her 
son. 

Dorfsohn drew himself up a little. 

“Well, then. Marcu Alexander Aurelian sat op- 
posite us in the train. He had brought a huge awk- 
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ward-looking bundle with him. He put it under the 
brown wooden seat. It seemed to be flexible. He 
held it back with his long sinewy legs. ‘Bedding? 5 
I asked him. ‘No, a small but very efficient rubber 
boat. German manufacture. I killed an Iron Guard 
to get it.’ I couldn’t help looking at his hands — the 
hands of a Jew that had killed. Strange that they 
did not wither. I will not translate all that Aurelian 
said. He was very blasphemous and foul-mouthed. 
He was of a sharp and bitter realism too. Ah yes, 
you call it hard-boiled.” 

“Might have been a darned sight better if there’d 
been more like him,” Eddie said. 

“I do not know. Honestly I do not know. It is a 
difficult question. Anyhow I got a sudden fright. 
I asked him: ‘Are there no life preservers on the 
Struma ?* He laughed. ‘Never saw one on a Turk- 
ish ship/ Next he got out of his knapsack a bottle 
of brandy and a leg of boiled lamb and insisted that 
we share with him. No one on all that train had 
such delicacies. The good French brandy was a 
great relief and release. We had been so taut and so 
chilled for so long. 

“ ‘Will you stay in Palestine?’ I asked him. 
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“ ‘Not even going there. I drop off when the 
ship’s clearing at Istanbul in my little rubber boat. 
Do I want to be a British deputy constable playing 
with a toy rifle? They won’t arm us! We have, as 
you know, seventy thousand Jews under thirty in 
Palestine. They won’t make an army of them. Do 
you know the Arabs?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘a little.’ 

“ ‘The bastards,’ he cried. ‘Not because they’re 
opportunists. So are the Turks. Their business. 
But the Arabs are feudal and Fascist to the mar- 
row — all pf them, Christian and Moslem alike. 
They’re waiting for the day when they can cut the 
throat — preferably from behind — of every English- 
man and every Jew and, yes, every Frenchman. And 
the British won’t let us fight. The British. You 
know them, don’t you? Don’t they want to win?’ ” 

Paul Burnett got up. 

“By golly, I believe I’m beginning to see what 
you’re driving at, Eric. The Jews in Palestine are a 
democratic people, I suppose?” 

“The only democratic people, capable of raising 
the only democratic army east of France — if, alas, 
we can still mention France — west of China, north 
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of the Union of South Africa — an island of democ- 
racy and freedom in a vast and desperately hostile 
world.” 

“And Britain won’t arm your hoys — nearly five 
divisions?” 

“No. If an Arab enlists in a British regiment, a 
Jew may too. Only thus did our boys get even into 
the Eighth Army. They want to keep their friends 
powerless and their enemies powerful.” 

“By golly. And this fellow Aurelian had, of 
course, been on the spot?” 

“Over and over. He knew every alley and almost 
every face from Baghdad to Zagreb. That was his 
territory. And he could pass as anything from Mos- 
lem beggar to a Croatian spy.” 

“Did you ask him what he intended to do next?” 

“Oh yes. He smoked one of his fat, heavily 
scented Bulgarian cigarettes for a while. Then, as 
though he wanted to ease his back, he bent forward 
toward me and said out of a corner of his mouth: 
‘I’m joining the Serbian guerrillas. He — the chief, 
you know — he knows me and wants me. We hide 
in the mountains. The Nazi bastards don’t know the 
mountains. They go about in small patrolling par- 
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ties. We ride down and swoop on them suddenly 
and cut their foul throats. Over and over and over 
again/ ‘You can bear to do that?’ I asked him. He 
laughed. ‘You’ve not personally assisted at — •’ he 
used the elegant French expression — ‘the actual tor- 
turing to death of a few hundred of our people as 
well as other men’s people, have you? No, I thought 
not. Well, we’ve got to kill so many Fascists that 
the rest get scared — so scared that they’ll never try 
it again. I won’t live to see that. But I will have 
done my share.’ He threw away his cigarette stub 
and leaned back and closed his eyes and took a few 
deep breaths and in a few minutes slept more peace- 
fully than anyone I’ve ever seen.” 

A small laughter of release was heard. Ada 
joined in it and then gave a little shudder. 

“Swell guy some ways,” Paul Burnett said. 

Dorfsohn smiled. 

“Maybe. I don’t say no. I can’t any more. Rath- 
er, I dare not any more. That day on the train a 
horror came over me, I confess. At the world. At 
Aurelian. At a situation which would turn a Jew 
into a happy and habitual killer. Chaos, I assure 
you: utter chaos. Be that as it may. Neither my 
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wife nor I could get any rest on that trip. Those 
wood-burning locomotives had to he refueled, it 
seemed to me, at every village. Sometimes the fuel 
was ready, sometimes it wasn’t. The few kilometers 
took over eight hours. At last we reached Constansa. 
My only relief was at the thought that, as I knew, 
the trains would go right to the water front, straight 
to the piers. There wouldn’t have to be another long 
procession with bundles and children and sprained 
limbs. From the window of the car we could see 
under the gray drizzly afternoon light the fangs of 
the short, sharply curling waves of the Black Sea 
and the rotten, sagging wooden piers along that 
water front.” 

“How you remember all that,” Ada said. 

“Ah, one remembers! How could one forget? 
The train stopped. We had been sitting at the end 
of a car and had neither bundle nor child. So we 
got out quickly and saw the others get out. All the 
little brightness of the morning had gone from them. 
They were tired. They had always been tired to 
death and worn beyond endurance. Only they had 
forgotten that for a little while. Now you saw only 
tight lips and dogged foreheads. You might have 
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thought the women angry. They were only sum- 
moning all the strength they had left. Marcel Brill 
and Thea Ruth Gottlieb had been up front in our 
car. She leaned against him and he trembled. Two 
beautiful ghosts they were.” 

“And remember, Erich, zat ozer lofely girl ve 
knew, Rosa Eckstein?” 

“Yes. All her family had been killed. She really 
didn’t want to go. But she had a little money and 
was persuaded.” 

“David Lazar did zat. He lofed her. Zat you 
could see.” 

“We all trudged to the water front. It was only a 
few hundred feet away. We heard the water slap- 
ping with a strange dirty slapping against the stone 
foundation of the rotten piers. Then we saw the 
Struma. I turned around and looked at Aurelian. 
His face was expressionless. The wind hit us and 
it stank of decaying marine animals, decayed to 
slime, and of iodine. The Struma looked like a toy 
boat with the vast sea behind it — like an old broken 
toy boat that an ill-tempered child had thrown 
away. Once she had been painted a dirty conjfort- 
less red. Splotches remained. Her bottom, you 
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could see, was foul. The filth and matted fungi 
crept up her sides. A gangplank, lacking every 
other board, had already been put in position. At 
the land end stood the captain, a wrinkled, pock- 
marked, elderly Turk with a ragged blue cap with 
cracked vizor. He was smoking a long, old-fashioned 
porcelain pipe — the kind they used to make in Ger- 
many and Austria with a head of Napoleon painted 
on it and with green tassels.” 

“I coult hef scr-r-eamed at zat pipe!” 

“Don’t believe any of our people noticed much in 
detail. They were numb. They were very silent. 
They drove themselves on and on. Death was be- 
hind them. That they knew. Doggedly now they 
were determined to go toward any hope of life — 
even though it didn’t seem great — that lay ahead. 
Their eyes were fixed on the Struma. But no one 
wanted to rob the other of courage. I even heard, 
one young mother say to her wailing child: ‘Look at 
the pretty ship. We’re taking a trip. Don’t you like 
that?’ I looked around. Aurelian was gone. I 
peered and caught sight of him. He was talking to 
the Turkish captain. He shook his fist to the sky. 
The Turk’s face did not change. Then Aurelian 
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darted forward and joined those who were nearest 
the ship and smiled and spoke words of encourage- 
ment to them and urged them to start going aboard. 
For they stood there either frightened and abashed 
or else waiting for a signal. Gradually at his urging 
the mass began to move forward — slowly, very 
slowly. It was one of the few old men who climbed 
the gangplank first. He squinted with his pale hesi- 
tant eyes. His lips moved slowly. He stopped short 
when he caught sight, as we did now too, of the few 
ragged and filthy Greek sailors lounging on the 
deck. At that moment Aurelian raised his hand as 
in signal. From the rear of the crowd there detached 
himself, pale and shivering, David Lazar. The seven 
boys of his choir stood huddled about him. He 
slightly raised his hands and the boys lifted up their 
sweet, cool voices and sang to the old tune the old, 
old liturgical hymn Adon olam. Lord of the world. 
At that a movement started in the mass of people. A 
young couple with two children followed the old 
man. David Lazar shook trembling hands on either 
side of his head. He was bareheaded and the wind 
lifted^ his dark locks. And the boys put all their 
little might into the last verses of the hymn. And 
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now the crowd became almost fluid. And it was odd, 
oh so very odd, that when the boys had finished the 
hymn there was a stagnation — sudden and sharp. 
Those who were on the gangplank stopped. David 
lifted his hands once more and those voices rose and 
our people moved. I shall always hear that singing.” 

“Yes, alvays. I vill too.” 

Dr. Dorfsohn seemed to brood for a minute. 

“Since I have been here I have seen an English 
translation of the Adon olam. Everyone was on the 
ship except David and the boys and Aurelian when 
they finished the second time: 

“ ‘My God is He, my living Redeemer, 

Rock of my travail when ills befall. 

My banner He, my present refuge. 

My brimming cup on the day I call. 

Into His hands I lay my spirit 
In waking hours, when sleep is near. 

And soul and body proclaim together: 
Adonai is with me, I will not fear.’ 

“Yes, so they sang. And having finished, they 
too mounted the gangplank, David Lazar shepherd- 
ing them. I turned to Aurelian with a question in 
my eyes. He spat and excused himself. ‘Hell and 
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heaven,’ he said. ‘It is only a few days. They have 
all known worse. The captain, moreover, knows 
more than you would think from looking at him. 
Wish us good luck!’ We did. We said: Mazal tov — 
good fate or destiny. He took a leap and ran up the 
gangplank which the Greek sailors were already 
pulling up. The Struma had been steaming up in 
her feeble way for hours. The ropes were loosened 
and tossed back: Just as the darkness began to 
blacken the gray of sky and sea she steamed out. 
Her crowded deck looked even darker than sea or 
sky. Two other members of the community council 
who were with us and Hannah and I waved fare- 
well. We could not make out if there was any an- 
swering gesture.” 

“What a beautiful hymn,” said Ada, “and what 
a tragic scene.” 

“Guess there’s worse coming,” said Paul. He 
mixed himself a drink. He motioned to Dorfsohn 
who shook his head with a faint smile. “Just the 
same, Eric, it must have been a dreadful letdown 
to go back. You feel a sort of letdown when you 
see people off under normal circumstances. Or, 
sometimes, relief, of course. Maybe you felt that?” 
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“We should have felt relief. All I can tell you is 
that we didn’t. We felt an immediate strain in every 
nerve. And yet it seemed hitter to have to take up 
our miserable lives again. We had, by the terms of 
the permit, to return to Czemowitz that night. We 
got back very late. I don’t say: we got home. There 
was that unheated room with a half-splintered bed 
and a mattress oozing heaven knows what stuffing 
and a table and two chairs. We had no linen. Al- 
most no one had any. We had a feather bed which 
was loathsome. We slept under our coats and hud- 
dled together. And there was the murmur and the 
crying and the coughing in the house. All through 
that ghetto, as you know, six to seven people were 
crowded in each room. And we could have wished 
Aurelian hadn’t had the cognac and the meat. Here 
we were again with our morning morsel of dry 
bread and whatever we could pick up in the middle 
of the day, I from my Hungarian boss who kept me 
with more and more reluctance, yet swearing to the 
authorities he couldn’t replace me, Hannah maybe 
from some patient ” 

“Ya. Maybe a few mousfuls of lentils. Meat I 
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touched not. Ze people were too, too starved. It 
coult haf been — oh, anysing.” 

“And at nightfall in the soup kitchen there was 
some watery vegetable soup and a piece of that 
doubtful bread.” 

“How did the people survive?” Ada asked. 

“Dear Mrs. Burnett, they didn’t. They don’t. 
They die. Only they^ do not die at once or all to- 
gether. And every day the additional slaughtering 
becomes more unimaginable and unendurable. You 
have seen, maybe, the photographs of Greek people, 
adults and children — of the corpses, I should say — 
of Greek people who have starved to death.” 

“Believe I have,” said Little Paul. “In Life 
magazine.” 

“And does that show you the character of the 
enemy?” 

“I suppose so. No, no. It does. It does. And 
your story. Good God!” 

Now the sun was setting behind the trees. But no 
one was yet ready to stir. All eyes were fixed on 
Dorfsohn who, or so it seemed to them, had grown 
a little pale. > 
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M RS. DORFSOHN looked at her husband. He 
was gnawing his beard. She turned to Ada 
and spoke softly: 

“He suffers so, Erich. Ozers forget for an hour, 
ya, even for a day. Ze sought of all zat suffering 
ent cruelty leaves him not.” 

“Maybe we’d better let him rest then, and not 
trouble him to tell the rest?” 

“No, no, dear Mrs. Burnett. Zis is vonderfool 
for him. It is ze first ent only time he has himself 
spoken out. He alvays said me he vould not — not 
ever.” 

“Why?” 

“He said it vould help not because ze whole trou- 
ble vis ze vorld vas zat ze heart of man has died. 
Ent if ze heart is dead, how can it be made to feel? 
So, you see, here among you is ze first time he feels 
maybe zere are hearts left in ze vorld zat still — 
vait — schlagen — ya, beat for ozers.” 
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Ada’s head was a little bowed. 

“There have been times, Mrs. Dorfsohn, when I 
too have felt that human hearts weren’t as alive as 
they ought to be. I can just understand a little bit 
what your husband means.” 

“Oh, zat is goot. Ya, I feel you understent.” 

Dorfsohn took a deep breath. 

“It took the Struma ten days to reach Istanbul. 
We couldn’t imagine why. We trembled at the 
thought of the miseries of our friends. In a small 
boat, crowded to the very gunwales on the short, 
choppy, winter waves of those landlocked seas, with 
no sanitary conveniences, with no place to lie down 
almost — can you imagine the agony of seasickness 
alone?” 

“Yes,” Paul Burnett said, “a little bit. I was 
sicker than a dog when some fool got me to go from 
Sandusky to Buffalo by way of Lake Erie one time. 
And that was summer. I hate to think of it.” 

“And you had a berth and space and a steward. 
Think of those children on the Struma. Never 
mind. We were relieved enough to hear that the 
ship had made Istanbul.” 

“How did you get your news?” little Paul asked. 
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“There was a small item in a Bucharest paper 
which we saw from time to time. A few of us, also, 
got copies of the underground press papers. None 
were published in Rumania. But those from Poland 
drifted across the frontier. You can imagine at 
what risk. Every now and then we heard that young 
men had been summarily shot somewhere between 
Lemberg and Czernovitz. Those were distributors 
of the underground press. Most of those papers are 
in Polish, which I can’t read. But friends could. 
And one paper is in Yiddish. It’s called the Yunge 
Shtime — The Voice of Youth. It has cost many, 
many lives. It costs them every day. Every issue is 
printed in a different cellar or cave on old-fashioned 
semi-portable hand presses. Editors and distribu- 
tors are instantly beaten to death if the Gestapo 
catches them.” 

“And does it?” Eddie asked. 

“Yes, quite often.” 

“And there are always other boys to take over 
and carry on?” 

“Yes, there are always others.” 

“Gosh, that takes grit.” 
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“Where death is almost certain it is better to die 
for something.” 

“Just the same.” 

“Well, anyhow, our hearts got tighter and tighter 
from day to day because we did not hear that the 
Struma had left Istanbul to proceed to Haifa, nor 
that the passengers had been disembarked to be 
transported to Palestine via Turkey and Syria. And 
we really hoped for this because we thought that 
any kind of a train, even a Turkish train, would be 
better than the Struma. And it’s a strange circum- 
stance that, upon the whole, the Turks have so far 
been more humane to refugees than anybody else. 
And therefore we were glad when we read at last 
it was the middle of January by then — that the cap- 
tain of the Struma had declared that she was un- 
seaworthy. He wouldn’t put out with her again 
with such a cargo. We hoped Aurelian had a hand 
in this. We inferred, praying that we were right, 
that the overland passage had been determined on. 
So we thought: well and good. A week later we 
dJbth read and heard that the Turkish authorities 
refused landing privileges to the Struma passengers 
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until and unless they were assured that these people 
would he permitted to enter Palestine and not re- 
main on their hands. However, that didn’t greatly 
trouble us. Easy enough to communicate between 
Istanbul and Jerusalem. Easier still to communi- 
cate with Jerusalem from Ankara. That’s all right, 
we said. Now the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem is on 
the job.” 

“Maybe our frients know not vat is exactly ze 
Jewish Agency, Erich.” 

“Well no, not exactly, no,” Paid Burnett said. 
“Better make it clear.” 

“In 1917 England pledged herself to establish 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine and was later given 
Palestine as a mandated territory on the basis of 
that pledge. All the then allied nations confirmed 
that pledge and promise. Both houses of the Ameri- 
can Congress by a unanimous vote approved and 
affirmed and every President of the Republic, thank 
God, since then, has reaffirmed this pledge and 
promise in the most solemn terms.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” said Paul Burnett. “I 
didn’t know it. And none of the Jewish men I know, 
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Mannheimer or Cronbach or Hurwitz, ever told me 
anything.” 

Dorfsohn laughed a bitter laugh. 

“Dear Paul Burnett, Jews are people for both 
good and evil. Considering their fate they should 
all be heroes. But people aren’t, are they?” 

“You are too — how you say, Erich — easy wis 
zem.” 

“Maybe, Hannah. Let me go on. On the basis of 
this pledge the Jewish people were prepared to pour 
millions of money into Palestine and to establish an 
entire civilization there. They have done so in spite 
of obstacles and chicanery. And the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine is that body or organization which is 
officially recognized by Britain as representing 
world Jewry in the task of establishing the Home- 
land.” 

“Who pays for all that? Who raised the mil- 
lions?” Paul Burnett asked. 

“The Jewish people by voluntary gifts, by self- 
taxation in all lands, rich and poor alike. But 
Britain, alas, regulates immigration into Palestine. 
It issues so and so many certificates for immigrants 
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from time to time. Then it hands these certificates 
over to the Jewish Agency which is responsible for 
the reception, care, settlement, economic adjust- 
ment, whether agricultural or industrial, of every 
Jewish man or woman or child that enters Palestine. 
Again at our expense.” 

“Seems damned unfair that the Jews who pay for 
everything can’t bring in as many refugees as they 
choose to pay for.” 

Dorfsohn gave a deep sigh and next a little groan. 

“Thank you, Paul Burnett. You don’t know how 
it heals us to hear a man like you say that.” 

“But it’s just common sense and ordinary fair- 
ness.” 

“When have common sense or ordinary fairness 
ever been brought to bear upon the problems of our 
people? Ha! The other day the physicians of the 
Warsaw ghetto met in an old hall to discuss the des- 
perate condition of health of the people crowded to 
suffocation in the ghetto. You get the picture?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Nazi storm troopers burst into the hall with 
machine guns and shot them down.” 

“Not all?” Eddie asked and his voice quivered. 
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“All.” 

There was a terrified silence. For a moment Ada 
thought she would be sick. 

Gisela’s pale voice rose: 

“I don’t dispute it, Dr. Dorfsohn. But who’s your 
authority for that statement?” 

“The Christian Polish Government^in Exile in 
London, Miss von Glahn.” 

“And they, naturally,” said Paul Burnett, “get 
all the dope.” 

“Naturally. Intrepid Polish fliers from England 
disguise their planes even with swastikas and make 
parachute descents in Poland and, if they’re not 
discovered and murdered by the Nazis, are picked 
up again in the same way.” 

“Do, please,” said Virginia, “let’s get back to 
those people on that ship. I can’t stand it.” 

Dorfsohn smiled at her. 

“You’re right. We must. I think it was nearly 
the first of February when we read that the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine had in its possession and at 
its disposal twelve hundred and fifty-five unused 
certificates of immigration into Palestine. So we 
thought our cares and worries in this particular mat- 
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ter were over. We said, how splendid! Our friends 
would be saved. Not only that. Since the great 
majority of them were young people and educated 
people, what a fine addition they would make to 
what we call our yishuv, our community in the land 
of Israel. And of course we thought of Marcel Brill 
and Thea Ruth Gottlieb getting married and we 
said that, naturally, Marcel could he soloist for our 
Symphony Orchestra in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, 
and we hoped that Rosa Eckstein would take heart 
again and marry David Lazar and we thought of 
those lovely boys growing up free and happy and 
proud. That was human, wasn’t it?” 

“I can just hear it,” Ada murmured. 

“But then again we heard no more. We tried still 
to talk of our friends and rejoice for them, and 
plan for them. But our voices died and our lips 
were cold and dry and a premonition of some sort 
of darkness came over us. Yes. And on February 
the nineteenth, 1942, we heard that the British Ad- 
ministration in Palestine had definitively refused to 
permit the Jewish Agency to use any of the avail- 
able immigration certificates in its hands and sup- 
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posedly at its disposal for the refugee passengers 
on the Struma .” 

“Why, for God’s sake, why?” Paul Burnett cried. 
“You’ve told us things about the Germans that 
make you feel like that fellow — what’s his name, 
Aurelian— that you’ve got to go and kill them, as 
many as possible — just get rid of ’em, as you’d cut 
out a cancer. But we sort of suspected that before. 
Here — this is different. This is — no, I don’t get it.” 

Dorfsohn clasped his hands and wrung them for 
a moment. 

“I think I will say now, Paul Burnett, now and 
not later, this: You know that I taught and worked 
in Manchester for six years?” 

“Sure.” 

“I learned to love England and the English. I 
think my friends in Manchester, among them people 
on the staff of the Manchester Guardian, were the 
clearest-headed lovers of liberty and justice I had 
known in the world until then. I also know that 
the Jewish people and Palestine have no better 
friends than a group of Members of Parliament: 
Labor people like the great Lord Wedgewood, Con- 
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servatives like Major Douglas — men of all parties, 
humane men, high-minded men. And we believe 
that Mr. Churchill wishes us well.” 

“Zen vy does he nossing — nossing?” 

“I agree with you, Mrs. Dorfsohn,” little Paul ex- 
ploded. 

“Well, maybe he can’t,” Paul Burnett said slow- 
ly. “But, to tell you the truth, when I come to 
think of it, a man could ask a good many ques- 
tions like that: We were told that Singapore was 
impregnable. We let the Japs take the Aleutian 
Islands — just like that. Maybe the ordinary citi- 
zen is too dumb even to ask the right questions. And 
we’re certainly doing all we can even without being 
told. But if I didn’t know it before, Eric, you’ve 
pretty much convinced me that it isn’t anything 
fancy we’ve got at stake in this war. It’s more even 
than the American way of life. It’s our lives, by 
God, our very lives.” 

“Yes,” Dorfsohn said softly. “Yes, it is. But 
I want you to remember, please, please, that what I 
say of England and the English is from the heart 
and from the mind. If England falls Europe dies. 
I am afraid for England.” 
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“I get you. Go on.” 

“I wish I could make you see Jerusalem on her 
hills. I wish I could let you stand high up on 
Mount Scopus by our beautiful university build- 
ings and let you look across beyond Jericho and 
the Jordan to the faint glimmering peak of Mount 
Nebo, from which Moses saw the Promised Land. 
And I wish I could make you see the present Gov- 
ernment House of the British Administration in 
Jerusalem, also built on the hill.” 

“I do see it a little as you speak,” said Ada, “and 
I think everybody has a sort of an imaginary vision 
of the Holy City.” 

“Yes. Correct. In spite of the new modern sub- 
urbs and the new life or, maybe, a little too on 
account of them, Jerusalem still feels like a Holy 
City. But the one unholy thing in Jerusalem is 
certainly Government House. You remember the 
Emperor William wanted to build the Berlin-to- 
Baghdad railway.” 

“Oh sure,” said Paul Burnett. “We all heard 
about that at the time.” 

“So he flattered the Turks and had loans raised 
for them. Then, too, he considered himself a great 
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Christian — and compared to Hitler he was. And 
he presented Jerusalem with a building. Early 
twentieth-century German-imitation Gothic. Special 
Hohenzollern style. You can’t fall lower. They 
made the finest oak look like pasteboard; if they 
used marble it looked like plaster ; the stained glass 
they made looks like cheap tissue paper. What- 
ever they touched turned to pinchbeck. Anyhow, 
when the British under Allenby conquered Pales- 
tine from the Turks this building seemed the most 
convenient one to house the new administration. It 
has been Government House, seat and dwelling 
place of the British Administration of Palestine, 
ever since. Oh, I forgot to tell you that the Kaiser 
plastered all over the place images in wood and 
paint and stained glass of himself and his wife 
and various members of his family. So that the 
administration of the Mandatory Power functions 
there surrounded by the Hohenzollern dynasty.” 

“Pretty ironic. You’ve seen the place, of course, 
Doctor?” little Paul asked. 

Dorfsohn nodded. 

“Been to luncheon there, to tea, to formal recep- 
tions. How do you say here? The works.” 
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“Good for you, Eric! Goon.” 

“Now I want you to see certain members of the 
Jewish Agency going up the hill to Government 
House to warn the administration that a refusal on 
its part or on the part of London of permission to use 
the immigration certificates we had for the passen- 
gers of the Struma meant death hy drowning or cer- 
tain massacre by Nazis or Iron Guards for seven 
hundred and sixty-eight men and women and chil- 
dren. I’ve had letters from Jerusalem since I’ve 
been in this country. And what I saw in my mind’s 
eye has been confirmed in detail. I want you to see 
a small, spiritually agile man with a poet’s head, a 
little gnomelike, and with gray hair like a halo, 
who has fought for thirty years to make the prom- 
ised new Jewish homeland in Palestine also a home- 
land of social justice and of the uplifting of the 
oppressed; I want you to see next a grave austere 
scholar with deep lines in a somewhat hieratic face 
who also went to the land of Israel long ago in the 
old Turkish days, one of the world’s leading sociol- 
ogists and economists. It was he who planned those 
co-operative agricultural techniques which have cre- 
ated the finest farming communities in the Near and 
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Middle East. There was a third whom I know less 
well. And these three took with them an old and 
dear friend of mine who is now teaching at the 
Hebrew University, a man venerable now and white 
but with the unimpaired profile, delicate and pre- 
cise, of a Greek cameo. A scholar, a stylist, a saint. 
Before Hitler he was professor of the history of 
religion at the University of Frankfort-am-Main. 
When German Lutheran theologians held their con- 
ferences they invited him, so that they might hear 
him and do him reverence. Him, a deeply religious 
Jew. These four men were ushered into an office — 
a lofty, vaulted room. We do not know who met 
them there. Whoever it was was the personification 
of empire, power — of that power which had pledged 
itself in the face of all Christendom to create a 
home for the Jewish people in Palestine. Chairs 
were placed for our friends in a semicircle. They 
warned. At last they pleaded. And shame con- 
sumed them.” 

“What had they to be ashamed of?” Ada cried. 

“Shame, dear Mrs. Burnett, over mankind that 
had fallen so low, so low that they had to come 
upon this errand at all, that it was necessary to 
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plead for the lives of the utterly innocent and the 
utterly blameless — shame for the powers and prin- 
cipalities of this world which forced them not only 
to make this plea but forced them by a false and 
evil convention to make it in terms polite, hushed, 
diplomatic, when they should have cried out and 
denounced and prophesied doom. They should have 
been Jeremiahs or Nathans or — if you like — John 
Miltons. And they had to act according to certain 
notions of gentility and restraint. For the sake of 
their half-million people in Palestine they had to 
take the approved, unmoved tone of sportsmen and 
gentlemen. They were so ashamed of this circum- 
stance that they seemed furtive to their own watch- 
ing souls. They did not see how they could meet 
the brazen pagan image of empire, the obdurate 
hardness of heart by which they were confronted. 

“They were told that nothing could be done; they 
were told that the imperial decision in the matter 
was final. I want you to see those four men as they 
came out of that great, cool, vaulted chamber into 
the blazing light of the Palestinian sun, weighed 
down as they were and desperate over the sen- 
tence of death and doom of which they were the 
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wretched bearers. Only the saintly philosopher 
wept. He raised his hands to heaven. He cried out 
in Hebrew the hitter cry of David, the Psalmist: 
And also mine own familiar friend, in whom I 
trusted, who did eat of my bread, he hath lifted 
up his heel against me. ... Yes, we thought Eng- 
land was our friend and the friend of freedom.” 

There was a lengthy silence on the terrace. All 
eyes were turned toward the setting sun and the 
dark trees against the clear sky and toward the eve- 
ning star. 

Dorfsohn spoke again in a pale toneless level 
voice. 

“So that was the end. On February the twenty- 
fourth, nineteen hundred and forty-two, the Struma 
was towed out of port at the order of the Turkish 
authorities, despite the renewed insistence of the 
captain that she was in no condition to put to sea. 
Thirty miles beyond the straits in the Black Sea she 
struck a mine and instantly went to pieces. Not one 
beam stuck to another. Of the seven hundred and 
sixty-nine souls on board only one was rumored to 
have survived.” 
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He had not raised his voice. A sob sounded 
through the dim light. It was Virginia. 

Little Paul raised a strangled voice: 

“I still don’t see. If you had just brought the 
people to Palestine what could have been done?” 

“We’ve had our experiences. One ship crowded 
with refugees from the Nazi terror was fired on by 
British coast guards and several were killed. Oth- 
ers were sentenced to deportation. Still others were 
actually deported to the island of Mauritius. Many 
of those died of the hardships and many went in- 
sane. Yes, the Jewish Homeland which we have 
built according to the pledged word of Christendom 
has too often been a stricken land, stricken with just 
rage and insupportable grief to us.” 

“You haf guessed,” asked Mrs. Dorfsohn, “who 
vas ze von survivor of ze Struma?” 

“Aurelian,” Eddie answered. “He had his rub- 
ber boat.” 

“He came back to Czernowitz. He was thin. His 
big bones stuck out all over him. His eyes blazed 
as in a high fever. He reported formally to the 
heads of the community. Then he came and sat 
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with my wife and me. No use, he said, not using his 
rubber boat. Better that he should be saved who 
might kill a few Nazis than those delicate helpless 
ones. Didn’t we think so? We said it was a matter 
on which one couldn’t think. One accepted the fact. 
All right, he said. He was in the boat for forty 
hours without food or drink. Then Rumanian fish- 
ermen picked him up. As usual they thought him 
one of themselves. We sat in silence by our one 
poor candle. We felt that he needed to tell what 
he had to tell. He said it was maybe more merciful 
than we thought. Those six weeks waiting on board 
the Struma wore out the souls of the people. The 
crowding, the rats in the hold, the small rations of 
coarse food that he and the captain managed to get 
from the city, the growing hopelessness reduced 
most of them to a state of lethargy. A few were 
on the edge or beyond the edge of madness. A few 
prayed — prayed finally in a kind of half-crazy ec- 
stasy day and night. The lovely Rosa Eckstein was 
the only one who went violently mad. They had to 
tie her, and David Lazar, weak and starved, went 
about weeping because he said the ropes hurt her. 
But many, though themselves lethargic, kept their 
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heads and tended the children as best they could 
and crowded themselves into close packs on the deck 
to give the children room in which to play a' little. 
And they gave all the best food to the children, so 
that none was taken violently ill or died, not even 
the little five-months-old Sam Schwartz. "When the 
message of death came and the Struma was towed 
out of the straits hardly anyone cried out. The 
lethargy deepened. Had they been asked, Aurelian 
said, what was their choice they would certainly 
have said: Better drowning than being massacred, 
seeing the children massacred, shot, gassed, slashed 
with knives. When the sudden detonation of the 
mine resounded there was a momentary stiffening. 
Then they let themselves mutely go and sink. No 
one struggled. Marcel Brill and Thea Ruth Gott- 
lieb went down frantically clasped in each other’s 
arms. It was twilight. Almost dark. He could see 
no more. He wanted to see no more. Did we think 
he ought to have stayed longer? We told him again 
that we were not judging his actions. We accepted 
the facts. What else could we do? He said there 
was a weight on his soul. We replied that there was 
a weight on all our souls. He said he wanted to 
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swear to us by the memory of his father and his 
mother, may they rest in peace, that he had acted 
in good faith. We said that was evident since after 
all the people had arrived safely in Istambul, which 
was all he had undertaken to do. He nodded and 
nodded again. Then why, he asked, did he feel so 
guilty? I told him what I thought: that there was 
in the world a great guilt, a guilt so great that it 
might take centuries to expiate. And I told him my 
belief that this guilt was universal. It was heaviest 
on the German pagan aggressors. They knew it too. 
For they were heaping it upon their souls more and 
more, day by day, until the burden was so mon- 
strous that it would crush them forever. Then they 
would be able to plead tragic fatality at the judg- 
ment bar of mankind. But their plea would be re- 
jected. I told him, however, that all were guilty — 
all, even the defenseless Jews who had and could 
have no share in worldly power or war, who were 
bystanders and martyrs — even they. All men who 
were alive in the world and let God’s world come to 
this pass — all had, by that naked fact, incurred 
some measure of guilt. He looked at me out of 
those half-closed eyes of his. Very well, he said. 
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It might be so. If it was so, no wonder he felt 
guilty. He was going, then, as he had determined 
to do, to fight with the general of the Serbian guer- 
rillas. He opened his eyes a little wider. He rose. 
He asked me if I would pronounce a beracha, a 
blessing over him. I told him that, as he knew, I 
was no rabbi or teacher in Israel. I told him he 
had foolishly been thinking of those Rumanians 
whose priests blessed them before they went out to 
massacre the innocent. No rabbi would bless him, 
dire as were our wrongs and griefs, as he went out 
to fight and slay. We would both shake hands with 
him and wish him well. He looked so gaunt and 
lonely that Hannah kissed him on the forehead. He 
marched out with a military tread.” 

“Did you ever see him again?” little Paul asked 
breathlessly. 

“No. Never. Nor heard of him.” Dorfsohn put 
his hand to his forehead. “That was the second of 
March, wasn’t it, Hannah?” 

“Zat is right. It vas.” 

“And our martyrs on the Struma had gone to 
their death on February the twenty-fifth. The High 
Commissioner of Palestine was on his way to Lon- 
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don. On March the tenth Mr. Anthony Eden com- 
plained urbi et orbi, to the capital of the empire and 
to the world at large, of the atrocities committed 
by the Japanese against British soldiers and civil- 
ians captured by them in Hong Kong. Fifty soldiers 
had been bayoneted and women of all races indis- 
criminately raped. Mr. Eden declared that he had 
incontrovertible proof. I did not doubt it at all. Do 
you remember the incident?” 

“Perfectly,” said Ada. “I was so shocked I 
couldn’t sleep that night.” 

Paul Burnett got up. He walked to the edge of 
the terrace and back. He stood before Dorfsohn. 

“Pm beginning to get the drift of your whole 
argument, aside from the terrific facts, Eric. It cen- 
ters in the power and in the motives of those who 
sent the Struma to her doom. Doesn’t it?” 

“It does, Paul Burnett.” 

“All right, good people,” said Ada. “And we 
want to hear all about that. Oh, so much! But it’s 
dark. We must all have a bite of supper and some 
cool drinks. Come on, girls.” 

Mrs. Dorfsohn went with Ada and the girls. Dorf- 
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sohn started to walk up and down, his hands behind 
his hack. The boys decided to take a sprint across 
the lawn and back to limber up. Paul Burnett 
lighted a cigarette and sat down in a dim corner of 
the drawing room. 
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T HEY gathered about the table once more. They 
were glad to be in the sheltered brightness of 
the room. A quiver of fear had come alive in them 
all. They had become aware of dark and des- 
perate forces in the world, of a doom that hovered 
over them all like an infinitely strong abominable 
gigantic bird of prey with beak and claws of steel 
and evil icy eyes. Ada saw little Paul and Virginia 
trying to eat, each with one hand while their others 
were firmly clasped. Eddie looked lonely in com- 
parison. For Gisela had an isolated air, though 
the freshly applied lipstick set off the slightly 
greenish pallor of her skin. Finally Ada looked 
across the table and saw her husband’s eyes fixed 
upon her with an unwonted warmth. 

The sense of community of danger made the food 
sweet upon their tongue and the drink cool against 
their palates. They jested with a little quick quiver 
in their voices. 
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“I’d like to take up flying,” said Eddie. “I’d like 
to be a bombardier. They’re lucky. They can see 
the bastards smashed.” 

Gisela looked more pointedly into space than 
ever. 

“You probably can if you really want to,” said 
Paul Burnett. “Time enough. Even before we 
heard what we’ve heard today we all thought it 
would be a long war. Isn’t that the feeling in camp 
too?” 

“It certainly is,” said little Paul. “Every mili- 
tary man knows that we haven’t really gotten started 
yet.” 

“Exactly. So, come on, Eric, though I hate to tire 
you. I was sitting and thinking in the dark before 
supper. We got started by your not being willing 
to say you were sure we’d win. Is that right?” 

“Exactly right.” 

“And what bothers you is something in what we 
might call the — the moral groundwork of the 
United Nations?” 

“Right again.” 

“And that something is sort of, say, summed up 
for you by the forces in the British Empire which 
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could send those innocent souls to their death. All 
right. Now do you know what the motives were? 
There must have been some.” 

“Do you know what kind of people carried out 
the policy which led to that awful thing?” Ada 
asked. “I can’t even imagine such people.” 

“Pm glad you can’t,” said Dorfsohn. “Although 
they are, I assure you, scholars and gentlemen and 
devoted servants of that British Empire with which 
in itself we have no quarrel. We would like, in 
truth, to he an honorable part of it.” 

“Come now, Doctor,” said little Paul. “You’re 
kidding about those guys.” 

“I wish I were! If ministers and colonial admin- 
istrators of that kind were crooks or office seekers, 
they’d be of no importance. They wouldn’t be half 
so dangerous, even had they committed the same 
enormities.” 

“Yes,” said Ada, “I see that. We can get rid of 
crooks.” 

“The whole point is there. But they are what 
I’ve told you. More even. Many of them are men 
with distinguished minds.” 

Paul Burnett laughed. 
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“You seem to have trouble really getting down 
to this question. Do you know any of them?” 

“Dear Paul Burnett, I see before me the faces 
of those who went down on the Struma — beautiful, 
oh, inexpressibly so in the very shadow of that 
doom. On the other hand I see the seemly faces, 
sober, kindly, with a certain modesty, of typical 
British gentlemen. I cannot connect the two visions 
somehow. Yet that monstrous and merciless thing 
was done.” 

“Yes, yes,” Paul Burnett said slowly, “yes, I 
see.” Then he repeated as though to himself: 
“Monstrous and merciless.” 

Dorfsohn nodded and there was something of de- 
-voutness about the forward moving of his hand. 

“Their names are many. Why should I single out 
this one or that? They are all, or nearly all, people 
who have had from the very beginning of their lives 
every advantage that a human being can have. 
America has nothing in its social structure to com- 
pare to the security, the ease, the unself-conscious 
conviction of superiority of the British aristocracy. 
These men are sons of gentlemen, as the saying 
goes, of peels and baronets, sometimes even of 
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well-connected clerics of the Church of England.” 

“Gee whiz!” said Eddie. 

“They are sent to good ‘public’ schools, which in 
England means extremely private and extremely 
expensive and upper-class schools, nearly all of 
them very famous. There these sons of gentlemen 
are given a very sound classical education and their 
bodies are trained in every kind of sport and the 
school spirit is instilled in them: a kind of pagan 
gallantry, a kind of modern stoicism, also a great 
and unselfish devotion to the empire. Scholars, 
sportsmen and gentlemen at eighteen or nineteen, 
they then proceed to either Oxford or Cambridge. 
Many of them become accomplished linguists.” 

“Some guys,” said little Paul with a rather glum 
air. 

“Now young Englishmen of such standing and of 
high ability have but to choose the career they want 
to adopt. And many of them become civil servants 
and help run die empire in all parts of the world. I 
have met some who had been stationed in India and 
in Burma. They spoke many of what they called 
‘native dialects.’ Yet I wonder whether their imag- 
inations ever quite embraced as human beings like 
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themselves the peoples whom they were sent out to 
govern. Not a few of these gentlemen who are sta- 
tioned in the Near and Middle East know Arabic 
well and have friends among the Arab princes and 
lords and notables whose code and manners in cer- 
tain superficial ways are not so different from their 
own pagan and chivalric and feudal outlook. But 
I’m afraid that these gentlemen think of the poor 
and the oppressed and the persecuted and of the 
weary and heavy-laden as creatures of another spe- 
cies with whom they have nothing in common. You 
see, these gentlemen all have titles and decorations. 
They have stars and crosses on their breasts. But 
as for the hearts beneath these stars and crosses — 
well, there is my story. There is my story, which is 
but a fragment, I am afraid, out of an epic of such 
stories.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead. 

Ada spoke and there was a tremor of fear in her 
voice. 

i 

“Surely, surely, there are no American officials 
like that! We’ll have to take a hand in r unning 
backward countries before this war is over, I sup- 
pose.” 
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Paul Burnett gave a brief grim laugh. 

“I bet we’ve got some pretty hard-boiled babies 
in some departments and in the diplomatic service. 
But I swear that they’d be more careful of human 
life. Yes, Eric, that’s one thing I think they would 
be — even the fellows who were isolationists, even 
the America-firsters.” 

“Of course,” said Dorfsohn, “the Englishmen I 
am speaking of are all more or less Tories and be- 
long to conservative clubs when they’re in London.” 

“Aha,” said Paul Burnett. 

Dorfsohn shook his head thoughtfully. 

“But I don’t think that circumstance helps us 
much. I myself have no quarrel with it. So many 
good and valuable things were being torn down and 
defamed even before the war, even before Hitler, 
that I have no quarrel at all with intelligent con- 
servative people.” 

“Oh, in that sense I agree with you, Eric.” 

“I thought you would. But I just wonder whether 
I’ve conveyed to you what I wanted to convey. How 
do you picture these gentlemen, whether in London 
or in Jerusalem, whose policies led directly to the 
Struma? s going down?” 
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“In a sense,” said Ada, “in a worldly sense, I 
should call them very lucky people.” 

“Lousy with luck, I should say,” added little 
Paul quite gravely. 

“That’s it. Men like that have never known even 
the shadow, no, not the shadow of want or of the 
need of anything a human being might desire; they 
have never touched even the edge of humiliation. 
Please do think of that. Their birth, their place in 
the social order, their athletic practices and often, 
too, their intellectual attainments — everything con- 
tributes to an unbroken self-esteem. They are so 
proud that they need never to be consciously proud. 
They are Englishmen, gentlemen, scholars, sports- 
men, servants' of that empire on which the sun never 
sets. And remember: I do not want the sun to set 
upon it. That’s not my point.” 

Dorfsohn put his elbows on the table and rested 
his head on his hands. 

“My point is rather seen in their liking for the 
Arab effendis with whom they play polo or go shoot- 
ing wild animals. There was Lawrence of Arabia, 
you remember — the highest type. The Arabs con- 
sider them great men. One never hears from these 
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great men anything in connection with the Abyssin- 
ian or Sudanese slave-trade in which boys are mu- 
tilated by the score quite roughly with a naked 
sword to serve as catamites to the Arab lords. In 
Palestine, for instance, we hear very little through 
British sources concerning the common Arab people 
who are ground to the very dust by the feudal fami- 
lies like the Husseinis and even the Nashashibis and 
perish between the overlord and the overlord’s 
moneylender and who have got their first notion of 
justice and human decency from our Jewish col- 
onists. The administration could hardly bear to pro- 
ceed against the openly treacherous Mufti of Jeru- 
salem — a Husseini, an aristocrat. Oh yes, the Arab 
effendis are people, constructively at least. Their 
picturesque barbaric life and opulent poetry and 
magnificent horsemanship are things that British 
proconsuls can love. But others? Are Jews people? 
Jews from Rumania at that? I don’t think it en- 
tered any of the deciding minds and policy-making 
powers that they who were being condemned to 
death were human beings — oh, really far more fa- 
miliarly human in a Western sense than Arab aris- 
tocrats — and that, at least among them, were the 
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intelligent, the kind, the gifted, the learned. Not 
one of those who condemned them could have 
grasped their simple humanity. Need I say more?” 

“No, no,” Ada almost sobbed, “you need not.” 

“Yet these men and the empire they represent are 
Christians, are they not? Did they ever hear the 
message from Sinai : And thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself? Or if not that, did they never hear 
its repetition in that Sermon of the Mount which 
Jesus spoke: Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law 
and the prophets. No, they heard neither the stern 
old absolute command: Thou shalt not kill, nor 
the gentler monition: Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy. Did they, I ask you — did 
they? God forgive me if I wrong them. But they 
make me afraid for us all!” 

Ada had not seen her husband so agitated in 
years. 

“But for God’s sake, Eric, some reason must have 
been given, some!” 

“No doubt. I told you about our previous ex- 
periences: the ship with refugees that was fired on 
and the other whose passengers were deported to 
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Mauritius. The reasons given are wholly stupid, 
maddeningly irrelevant. No passports, no visas — no 
scraps of paper — those dreadful scraps of paper 
for the want of which all over the world today 
thousands upon thousands of human beings just like 
us here are hounded out of life. Yet in this case in 
Palestine the matter was peculiarly unfathomable 
in its cold stupidity, since the governments who had 
expelled our martyrs were governments with whom 
Britain was then and is now at war.” 

“It makes no sense,” Ada said. 

“It makes no sense,” Dorfsohn repeated. “That’s 
why I’ve thought so much about the type of men who 
must somewhere in the world shape the policies and 
transmit the commands that lead to these tragedies. 
It isn’t as though those in ultimate authority are 
mere grimy policemen, who know no better than to 
sacrifice lives to scraps of paper. We have to think 
of them as men of acknowledged probity and dis- 
tinguished attainments. Did I tell you, by the way, 
that the Palestine administration in March or April 
of the year of the Struma consulted the newly ap- 
pointed Colonial Minister in London?” 

“What did he say?” Paul asked. 
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“He said that Government had complete confi- 
dence in the Palestine administration. So ” 

Once more silence fell upon them all. 

Dorfsohn’s head dropped a little more. 

“People talk about progress. What do they 
mean? Look, nearly two thousand years ago there 
was another empire, the Roman empire, which ruled 
over Palestine. Doubtless, there was a Colonial Of- 
fice in Rome and there were experts on the Middle 
East, and in a palace in Jerusalem, a ruin of which 
is still shown within a French Convent, there sat the 
proconsul of the empire. And his name was Pontius 
Pilate, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” breathed Ada, “yes.” 

“I imagine that Pontius Pilate must have been a 
very distinguished servant of his empire. Because 
the governorship of Palestine was a difficult job. 
Now before Pontius Pilate and his administration 
there was brought one Jew, just one, accused by vari- 
ous political factions of certain political offenses. 
Pontius Pilate was not asked to release to life or 
condemn to death seven hundred and sixty-eight 
men and women and children whom no man even 
pretended to accuse of anything. The political sit- 
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uation in Palestine was complicated at that time 
too. The Pharisees were the national party, the 
patriots, the party of rebellion against Rome. The 
Saducees, a small group of landholders, were pro- 
Roman and wanted no trouble. Then there was the 
puppet king, the Tetrarch Herod, in Galilee. Pilate 
was responsible to Rome. And he couldn’t, like the 
present Palestine administration, ask for orders or 
confirmation of orders by telephone or cable con- 
nection with his capital. Nevertheless this one Jew 
troubled his pagan conscience. He questioned him. 
He tried to get him to speak in his own defense. To 
Pilate that Jew was just one poor man from Galilee, 
a person of no importance, who was nevertheless, 
whether intentionally or not, the cause of demon- 
strations and dissension. Yet he finally cried out: 
What evil has he done? Well, Pilate was a poli- 
tician and his hand, as we say, was forced. But he 
felt the matter keenly. You remember the passage 
— I hope I quote it correctly: When Pilate saw that 
he could prevail "nothing, but that rather a tumult 
was made, he took water and washed his hands be- 
fore the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the 
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blood of this just person. He was deeply troubled 
over the life of this one Jew. And, oh yes, do you 
remember, when he was already sitting in court his 
wife sent him a message, telling him to have nothing 
to do with this just man about whom she had had 
very anguished dreams. That was a long time ago 
in a pagan world. Today a monstrous and unheard- 
of evil batters down the walls of the very City of 
God and the people of Christ, the people of the 
Jews, are martyred as never before. And in the face 
of the whole world Britain pledged that people 
home and refuge in the land of its fathers. And yet 
they are condemned to perish within sight of its 
saving shore. And no one seems troubled and no 
one hears their plea. Indeed, they are not permitted 
to utter a plea.” He looked up. He smiled a weary 
smile. “If I wanted to be cynical I’d say that, look- 
ing at human nature after all these Christian cen- 
turies, Pontius Pilate’s reputation is worse than he 
deserves.” 

~' “0h,” Ada gave a little cry, “that cuts.” 

“Doesn’t it,” Paul Burnett said. “And you’re 
afraid, Eric, that there’s a lot of that kind of 
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spirit among the peoples of the United Nations.” 

Dorfsohn dropped his arms and lifted up his 
head. 

“It’s the infection by the Nazi spirit— Satanic 
pride and mercilessness. If Hitler is the Anti- 
christ — and he and his henchman make no hones 
about it — and he and they are out to destroy the 
people and the spirit of Christ utterly — to final and 
irremediable extinction — where is the passionate 
Christ-spirit with which we are to fight — under the 
banner of which we are to prevail? Where? Oh, 
we can win battles. Battles and weapons are not of 
God. But wherewith shall we win a great and good 
and enduring peace? The Devil is inspired by a 
crusading spirit. Where is our own?” 

“Aren’t we waking up a little?” Ada asked. “I 
think the incident of Lidice showed that.” 

“I hope with all my heart you’re right. There 
were four hundred and eighty-five people in Lidice. 
The men were shot and the women sent to labor 
camps and the children to Nazi schools. And it was 
a crime that will ring down the ages. Now are you 
sure that you will not think me partisan in what 
I’m going to say next?” 
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“Oh sure, Eric. Sure. Go ahead!” 

“The people of Lidice were accused of having 
given aid and comfort to the assassins of one of the 
foulest tyrants in all the black annals of man’s cru- 
elty. It will be remembered in their honor by man- 
kind. But tyrannies always wreak dire vengeance 
on the assassins of their tools. Do they not?” 

“Naturally.” 

“No accusation of any kind, honorable or the 
reverse, could or has been leveled against the sixty 
thousand Jews — men and women and children — 
who were massacred — all, not the men only — in 
Yilna, or the fifteen thousand in Stanislavov or the 
thirty-five thousand exterminated, like rats, by poi- 
son gas in Lodz in Poland. In them, in them, his 
innocent brethren your Christ, the Christ in all of us, 
is crucified again. More than in men, good men and 
true and forever honorable, who engaged, as they 
should have done, in an act of war. It is the slaugh- 
ter of the brethren of Christ and the Christ-spirit 
they brought into the world and of which they are 
the living witnesses that reveals the Nazis in their 
true nature. And mankind has taken no notice of 
the massacre of the Jews, has taken no notice of that 
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ultimate attack on all that Christendom and democ- 
racy stand for — brotherliness and merpy and free- 
dom. And that is why I am afraid for us all — for 
us all, for you and for me.” 

Ada spoke slowly and carefully. 

“What you have just said is not partisan, Dr. 
Dorfsohn. We have, nearly all of us, been very 
poor Christians, I’m afraid. And now — it is very 
hard for us.” 

“You’re right. And, I assure you, most Jews 
have been very poor Jews. As I told Aurelian, you 
remember, the guilt is universal. I’m simply scared, 
though ‘simply’ is a funny word here and you’re 
going to think me pedantic •” 

“We won’t think you anything. Tell us!” Paul 
Burnett was vigorous. 

“Well, it seems to me that a good deal — too 
much — of the psychical area in the Western world 
is enemy territory.” 

“But people don’t know it,” said little Paul. 

“That’s what makes it so dangerous. Your pre- 
war isolationists, your Wheelers and your Lind- 
berghs weren’t as dangerous as these people.” 
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“You have informed yourself, haven’t you, 
Eric?” Paul laughed. 

Dorfsohn’s eyes were wide. 

“I am going to be an American citizen; I feel like 
one already. How, then, should I fail to study, ob- 
serve, think?” 

For reasons not clear to them they all tittered a 
little. Dorfsohn looked a little wonderingly and 
with a faint smile about him. 

“Don’t mind us,” Ada said. “We’re not accus- 
tomed to so much earnestness. I’m afraid we’re not 
a very earnest people.” 

“Is that it?” Dorfsohn asked. “I know so little 
yet. Do you think the earnestness can be aroused?” 

Little Paul stood up. 

“Yes, sir. I believe it can. Only I wish that every- 
body in our country could have heard you today.” 

“Thank you,” said Dorfsohn almost reverently. 
“God is on our side. But we human beings must not 
leave Him forsaken. If we will His victory, He will 
give it to us.” 

He got up. ' 

“Oh no,” said Paul Burnett. “It’s only eight 
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o’clock. You’re not going yet unless you want to. 
Plenty of time. The hoys have hours yet, too. Let’s 
have a couple of drinks now. This is a good time 
for them. Eh?” 

It was Virginia who spoke a little shyly. 

“That’s right. We wouldn’t miss the rest for any- 
thing.” 
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T HEY all stirred; they breathed from laboring 
breasts. Paul Burnett went into the pantry to 
fetch and mix the drinks. Ada was amused and 
touched to hear, as she had not done for long, his 
fuzzy baritone. He was singing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” Of course he knew very few of the words. 
But he did his best: 

“We are all uni-i-i-ted. 

All one a-army we, 

Turn, turn, turn, turn turn, turn. 

Turn, turn, victoree.” 

He came back with glasses and bottles still hum- 
ming. 

“Same thing all around?” 

Yes, they said, except Mrs. Dorfsohn who asked 
for water and Ada who said she’d take a nightcap 
with Dorfsohn and her husband. 
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“Couple drinks help you to sleep,” said Paul. 
“And sleeping tonight, after the way you’ve plowed 
us up, Eric — well, that won’t be so easy.” 

Astonishment struck them as the silent Gisela 
von Glahn burst into tears. 

“Why, kid, what’s the matter?” Eddie asked, his 
hand across the girl’s shoulder. 

“It doesn’t seem to me I’ll ever sleep again.” 

Mrs. Dorfsohn walked over to the girl and felt 
her pulse. She nodded at the others to indicate that 
there was no cause for worry. 

“Did you know nossing, my child?” 

Gisela shook her head. 

“Of course we knew that the German armies had 
been harsh in Poland. But Papa said that was be- 
cause before the war the Poles had murdered all the 
Germans in Bromberg and Thorn.” 

Dorfsohn gave a curt laugh. 

“The Poles are not a very pleasant people. But 
they touched the hair of no one’s head there.” 

“And Papa said the Czechs were frightfully cruel 
to the Sudeten Germans ” 

The Dorfsohns looked at each other and laughed. 

“My wife practiced in Marienbad the summers 
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of thirty and thirty-one and I took a little cure there 
each time. We saw that city and Karlsbad and 
Eger — the famous town of Eger and the whole of 
Egerland. You thought you were in a German coun- 
try. A few street signs here and there in Czechish, 
that was all. The German bookshops were beauti- 
ful. The municipal theaters played only German 
plays. The Egerland people danced their national 
dances in their ancient costumes. Never was a na- 
tional minority treated better or more fairly than 
the Czechs treated the Sudeten Germans. Never.” 

“Oh no, nefer,” Mrs. Dorfsohn added. “And 
you remember, Erich, even in ze Blue Star Hotel 
in Prague ze menus vere printed also in German?” 

“Of course. Of course.” 

Ada felt stern. Passionate and stern. 

“How much of that pro-German whispering cam- 
paign is there in our country, Gisela?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Burnett. I really don’t.” 

Eddie looked at his mother half admiringly, half 
beseechingly. 

“Never mind, kid. You know better now, don’t 
you?” 
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She nodded, wiping her eyes. But Ada felt that 
the nod was not without reservations. 

Paul Burnett lifted his glass. 

“Here’s to victory!” 

“And to the will to victory!” Dorfsohn added. 

Little Paul snapped his fingers and then looked 
sheepish over the unmannerly gesture. Neverthe- 
less he said: 

“Why, listen, Doctor, all this time you never said 
a word of how Mrs. Dorfsohn and you got out? 
Does Dad know?” 

“All we know,” Paul Burnett said, “is that the 
remnants of the Friends’ and Unitarian and Jewish 
Refugee committees in unoccupied France managed 
to haul the Dorfsohns out of an internment camp 
near — what was the town, Eric?” 

“Toulouse.” 

“That’s it. And managed to get them through 
Spain to Lisbon. Then we heard and got busy with 
Washington. But Paul is right, Eric. How the devil 
did you people get to Toulouse?” 

Dorfsohn laughed. 

“By a miracle.” He was at once grave again. 
“No one is saved except by a miracle. And there 
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are so few. So very, very few. The powers of evil 
are so strong. Hannah and I are never tired of 
thinking of the strange mercy that was shown us. 
Because last March we were without hope. We 
knew — we felt it in the air — that new massacres 
would take place. Our one and only consolation 
was that our son would not be massacred; that, if 
he had to die, he would die as a soldier in the armies 
of freedom.” 

“Yes,” said Ada, “yes, I feel for you. I under- 
stand.” 

The eyes of her two sons were turned upon her. 

“You remember what I told you about my em- 
ployer, the Hungarian optician. He kept me and 
got me permits to leave the ghetto and return to it. 
He hated the Germans. He had always hated them. 
He hated the Rumanians too on account of the par- 
tition of Hungary in their favor. He was a Magyar 
of the Magyars. He remembered that the Hungar- 
ian Jews had been very pro-Magyar. That’s all he 
cared about. It was he who gave me one day a 
letter that had come to him — a letter written in pidg- 
in French, saying that if on a certain date my wife 
and I could be in Constantsa a Turkish freighter 
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would send a boat ashore to pick us up. In the name 
of Allah, the letter ended. No name. Hannah and I 
whispered to each other: Aurelian. His friend: 
Ismaeli Pasha . It was almost too much for us. We 
had given up hope. It was hard to rouse hope again. 
It would be so much more cruel if that hope were 
to die. Still, there’s something wonderful about the 
will to live. But how were we to get to Constantsa? 
We were prisoners. Luckily the Hungarian was, 
among other things, a vain man. Leave it to me, he 
said. Leave it to good old Lazso! He had or in- 
vented for the occasion a sister in a village near 
Constantsa who had a rare disease which only a Ger- 
man-trained physician could treat. He bribed some 
Rumanian official to accept this story. He was a 
careful man. The bribe consisted of two weeks of 
my wages. But Rumanian officials are cheap. Any- 
how we got passes and passes for a train and got 
to the village only ten kilometers from Constantsa. 
We walked to that city and went down to the water 
front and — imagine our feelings — a boat did come 
from a Turkish freighter lying out in the harbor. 
There were two sailors rowing the boat. They beck- 
oned to us. We got in. It was at dawn. There was 
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no language in which we could talk to the sailors. 
Nevertheless, it was like gliding into heaven.” 

“How romantic! How thrilling!” cried Virginia. 

Dorfsohn laughed. 

“It wasn’t so romantic for the two of us to climb 
up a swinging rope ladder on board that ship. The 
captain stood there, a youngish man of the new 
Turkish order, speaking fair French and telling us 
that, since his country was neutral and intended to 
remain so, we were safe on his ship. I asked him to 
whom we owed this great favor. He said: Your 
friend, Ismaeli Pasha, is also a friend of friends of 
the company who own this line. He always said: 
this line, our line. I found out that the line con- 
sisted of this one one-thousand-ton freighter, the 
Anatolia. I found out, too, that the Turks took ad- 
vantage of their neutrality, thank God, to smuggle 
foodstuff and other things to the populations of the 
neighboring coasts all of whom the Nazis have con- 
demned to extermination by hunger.” 

“There never was anything like it, was there, 
Eric?” Paul Burnett asked. 

“No. I don’t think so. I really don’t. Conquer- 
ing armies have, of course, lived on the conquered 
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countries. Such armies have burned and pillaged 
and created great suffering. But this is the first time 
in history that an army of occupation has systemat- 
ically and with cold scientific precision stripped 
conquered territories of everything except the grass 
between the stones and coldly watched the native 
populations starve to death. Yes, it is the first time. 
To call the Nazis Huns is really and in the light of 
history an insult to the actual Hunnish conquerors 
of the Dark Ages. This is a good thing to remember, 
quite soberly, you know, and objectively.” 

“It certainly is,” said Eddie. “I’ll pass that on.” 

“Naturally Hannah and I asked the captain where 
we were going. He waved his hands. ‘I have wire- 
less. I get orders where to deliver. Anyhow we go 
as far as Marseille.’ That thrilled us. We had had 
few means of knowing how bad conditions were in 
unoccupied France. Marseille sounded to us like 
some remnant of what we called Europe, civiliza- 
tion, freedom. We couldn’t imagine that the Yichy 
traitors had gone to such lengths. So we asked: 
Could we go to Marseille? Certainly, he said, if we 
liked. After that he rather avoided us. But we had 
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straw sacks to sleep on and food enough to keep us 
alive — a little better than we had had.” 

“What did you have?” Ada asked. “I’d like to 
know.” 

“They called it pilav. But there was no meat in 
it. Chiefly rice, a little moldy hut sharply seasoned. 
The sailors had the same. Even the captain had no 
better. But it was more nourishing than anything 
we’d even seen for so long. The only other thing 
we had was a kind of flat, dry bread. It had more 
flour of grain in it than any we had had. It seemed 
very good to us.” 

“Better zan goot. Tell ze trus, Erich. Ve lofed 
it.” 

Laughter went around the table. 

“The Anatolia stopped at all kinds of ports. But 
always before dawn or after nightfall. They had a 
very big boat and rowed to shore with cargoes. The 
captain went along. He was the trader too. He had 
a big leather bag at his belt with money in it and two 
automatics with which to protect the moneyi We 
left the straits and Istanbul, where the captain went 
ashore for an hour to report, behind us and then 
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for a long time touched nowhere. He got a little 
friendlier and I asked him why. ‘No use stopping 
at any Greek port, mainland or island. Nothing hut 
the stench of corpses. No money. No trade. Down 
there everybody is starving to death — everybody.’ 
I’ll never forget his words or the eerie, fatalistic 
glare in his eyes: ‘La-bos tout le monde creve de 
{aim ’ I asked him why the Turkish government 
didn’t alarm the world and ask for supplies from 
the Red Cross to take to Greece. ‘Too late,’ he said. 
‘Also I have told you we are neutral.’ Then he 
shrugged his shoulders and sort of peered at me, as 
though he suspected I would understand and then he 
said in Arabic: Irtish ’Allah’ As God wills.” 

“How horrible,” Ada said. “How horrible.” 

“It’s Levantine. Typically. But I mustn’t drag 
on and on. It was wonderful to sail into a sparkling 
sea under a blue sky and to be a little warm again. 
We hadn’t been warm for a moment since the previ- 
ous summer. We made a wide circle around Malta 
and nevertheless heard the far thunder of an air 
attack and the coughing detonations of antiaircraft 
guns. We did touch at a number of small Sicilian 
harbors or sometimes anchored where there was no 
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harbor and Italians came on board from steam 
launches and haggled and chaffered with the cap- 
tain. This was the Anatolia’s best business. In Italy 
a few people can still buy contraband in secret. 
Here she unloaded whole sheep and salt pork and 
dried fish and even spices and tiny kegs of oil. I 
wondered Italian coast guards didn’t get after the 
Anatolia. The captain’s face was a mask of stone. 
But he said: ‘My country is neutral. Everybody 
wants to draw her in on their side. No one wishes 
to offend us. We stay neutral. How honorable that 
is of us!’ ” 

“It’s a scream, really it is,” laughed Paul Bur- 
nett. 

“The Anatolia did a good business along the 
French coast, too. At Hyeres, for instance. Then 
she steamed innocently into Marseille with her neu- 
tral Turkish flag flying high. But first she anchored 
in the hay by night. Just before dawn the captain 
called us. A boat had been lowered. Over the dark- 
blue, faintly iridescent water, taut as a sheet of silk, 
they rowed us to the shore of Western Europe. I 
shall never forget the plash of those oars nor how 
they rose again shimmering from the water. We 
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had never been in Marseille. We did not know we 
bad been set down on the Canebiere, the notorious 
water-front street of sailors and thieves and prosti- 
tutes. My wife had one small ruby ring left. We 
hoped to sell it and get a room and, above all, soap 
to wash with and to wash our undergarments. All 
through my story I have spared you one thing: the 
agony of uneleanness and of vermin.” 

“I’ve thought of that,” Ada said slowly. 

“Yes, and after that we hoped to be able to send 
a wire, maybe, by way of Spain to England. We 
did not know. We had a little Rumanian change 
and a little Turkish change, and we were famished 
and went into a little eating house kept by an Indo- 
Chinese — it was open early — and first asked if he 
would accept that money. He said yes, and delayed 
serving us and, as it turned out, sent for the police. 
We had no papers. We were dragged to a jail. They 
beat me very badly that day, the Vichy-Darlan 
police. They used canes; they used their boots. A 
tall half-caste — Algerian-French — kicked out five of 
my teeth. They said I was a spy — must be a spy — 
or Polish or British, a filthy Jew in any case. He, 
the half-caste, kept howling: ‘Kill him, kill him!’ ” 
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“It’s unbearable to think about,” Ada said, with 
eyes lowered. 

“It’s Europe today. Man has ceased to be hu- 
man. Anyhow an officer came in. They stopped. 
He asked me harshly who and what I was. I told 
him the facts. He looked at me hard. ‘Yes,’ he said. 
‘I can see that you are at least the sort of person 
you say. I’ll have to send you and your wife to an 
internment camp. It is hard that we who are starv- 
ing must feed you too. You were stupid to come 
here!’ Next day we were loaded into a freight car 
with others, Spanish Republicans, who were grate- 
ful for anything if only they were not shipped to 
Spain to be killed by the Falangists there, and 
a couple of poor drunken old-time deserters from 
the British navy who had fallen in love with Levan- 
tine women on the Canebiere and had become their 
maqueraux. What is the English word?” 

“Pimps?” Paul Burnett suggested. 

“Yes. There was also a huge bearded Sikh from 
India who bore himself with great dignity although 
his back had been beaten so that shreds of the living 
flesh hung down. My wife was the only woman to 
be sent to the camp. So she was there with me. I was 
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grateful for that. She had been slapped and robbed 
of the little ring and of her shoes. That was all.” 

“How was the camp?” 

“Bad. Just a piece of earth enclosed by wire 
entanglements. Two wooden latrines for four thou- 
sand people. You can imagine the state of the 
place. One moderately-sized shed against the 
weather. Most of the people here were refugees 
from Fascist Spain — the men on one side, the 
women and childen on the other. Pitiful beyond 
words. As pitiful as our Jews, except that they 
knew they would not he massacred here — only if 
they had to go home, always provided Hitler didn’t 
take it into his mind to occupy the whole of France. 
In that case they knew, since all were ill and unable 
to work, they’d be eliminated as ‘unproductive’ 
with a cloud of poison gas. A good many n® longer 
cared. We got almost nothing to eat that we could 
swallow and Hannah and I again lost the few pounds 
we had put on eating rice on the Anatolia .” 

“What saved you?” Eddie asked. 

“Captain Duvemois. I told you about him. The 
French officer who had been a physicist in civil life. 
He examined me in his office. ‘Vous dites que vous 
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etes le Professeur Dorfsohn! If only I could believe 
you!’ I asked him if he knew of a certain equation 
I had originated. He said he did. I gave it to him 
with additional unpublished explanations. His eyes 
gleamed. The only human eyes I had seen in so 
long. What we call human. He whispered to me: 
Soyez tranquille! Be calm!” 

“I suppose he notified the American committees,” 
Paul Burnett said. 

“Yes, and with his own hands and at the risk of 
his life let us both slip out by night into the near-by 
woods.” 

“The worst was over,” Ada said with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Yes. It wasn’t easy for two unathletic people 
to be dragged over the Pyrenees, though for a 
stretch we had a T-model Ford. But those two 
Americans of the Refugee Committee! Human be- 
ings. You do not know what that means. We lifted 
up our eyes again. In our hearts and also on our 
lips was the old, old song of the exiles who returned 
from Babylon: We were like them that dream. Then 
was our mouth filled with laughter and our tongue 
with singing.” 
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He looked around, at the room, at the faces. 

“And now we are here. Here! And we can 
work. Dear Paul Burnett, I have to get up early in 
the morning and go to the laboratory. And I know 
I have tired you all to death with my talk.” 

“No, no, no, no,” came from all in chorus. 

Mrs. Dorfsohn arose. 

“Your kintness is too great. Too great.” 

They had all risen. Ada put an arm about Mrs. 
Dorfsohn. 

“When do we see you again?” 

“Soon. You come ent hef dinner wis us. Not too 
soon. Erich vill be shy. He speaks not out zis vay 
tvice in life. But soon, ya?” 

The two women kissed each other. 

“I’ll drive you and your wife home,” said Paul. 
“You kids have your cars.” 

“Sure,” said little Paul. “And we’d better step 
on the gas a bit now.” 

Dr. Dorfsohn bowed over Ada’s hand now. Both 
of her sons kissed her tonight. There was a merry 
scramble and a few last good-bys. Then they were 
all gone. Ada was alone in the house. 

Her nerves were vibrant, each separately, all to- 
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gether. She could not bear to sit down. Repose 
seemed a thing strange and remote. Voices and 
cries of woe were in her ears. She went about very 
slowly from room to room. She touched a few ob- 
jects she cherished most. She went into the library 
and switched on the light and walked up to a shelf 
where her favorite books, her very own hooks, stood 
in a long row. Yes, they were still there. Her world 
had not yet fallen. It must not fall. Oh God, no. 
It must not. It was a lovely world, this American 
world of hers and, after what she had heard today, 
certainly not a very wicked one. Certainly not so 
wicked but that it could summon all the good and 
power somewhere dormant within it and, with God’s 
help, be saved. 

She heard Paul’s car and his key in the door. 
She turned to meet him. He was still humming 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” He came rushing up 
to her almost with the tread of youth. 

“Some day, eh, honey?” 

“I should say so.” 

“I feel strange and full of pep. Wish it was 
morning and time to go to work. And it’s not — 
no, it’s not the few drinks.” 
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She laughed. 

“I never said it was, did I?” 

“No. I know you didn’t.” 

He came up to her and put his hands on her 
shoulders. 

“Let’s go to hed. You run on. I’ll lock up. 
There’s work to be done.” 

He followed her in a few minutes. Before they 
went to sleep he was to her more like the lover of 
their very earliest days than he had been for years. 

THE END 
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